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EAST LONDON. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





’Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 

Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal 
Green, 

And the pale weaver through his windows 
seen 

In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 

*sI]l and o’erworked, how fare you in this 
scene ?’’ 

“‘Rravely!’’ said he, ‘‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the 
living bread.”’ 

O human soul! as long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everiasting light 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam, 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the 
night! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed 
thy home. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At Montgomery, Aug. 8, woman suffrage 
got into the new Constitution of Alabama 
in a modified form, It was enacted that 
no city conld issue bonds without submit- 
ting the question to voters. Amid great 
enthusiasm an amendment was adopted 
allowing women who pay taxes on 3500 of 
real estate to vote at all bond elections. 
But next day, on a motion to reconsider, 
this wise and equitable action was re- 
versed, and the amendment was lust. 








In the debate upon reconsideration, Aug. 
9, some angry and disrespectful speeches 
were made against the measure. Among 
others, that of Hon. T. L. Long, of 
Walker, seems to have enjoyed an un- 
wholesome preéminence. A correspond- 
ent says: ‘‘He spoke as loud as he could 
scream, with the gesticulation ofa ruffian. 
I have never heard anything less chivalric 
or more savage uttered in the presence of 
dignified men who have mothers, wives, 
and daughters.” 





The privilege which it was proposed to 
confer upon women taxpayers was so lim- 
ited in its scope that it would have been 
valuable chiefly as a recognition that in 
the case of women as in that of men ‘“‘tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny.” 








But the debate is interesting and signifi- 
cant as being the first real discussion of 
the woman suffrage question ever made in 
the State of Alabama. Meanwhile the 
thanks of all self-respecting women and 
men are due to the brave and generous 
members who have fought the opening 
battle of Twentieth Century civilization 
in the Constitutional Convention of their 
State. The temporary postponement of a 
good cause is only victory deferred. 





‘*There is no longer any such distinction, 
or division, as ‘Easternand Western’ wom- 
en, ‘writes Lilian Whiting from Colorado 
to the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ‘*We are all 
American women, united in a comprehep- 
sive community of interests—the interests 
of good citizenship, of contributing to the 
individual interest of each, to all that 
makes for education, temperance, the 
higher culture, for moral and spiritual 
development, and the broadening of every 
human interest. It is true that the Col- 
orado women are somewhat in advance of 
us in the East, but they are very tolerant 
and gracious, and realize that although 
Colorado is far ahead of Massachusetts in 
certain respects—as in the political en- 
franchisement of women, for instance— 
they realize that it is no fault of Lucy 
Stone, or Mrs. Livermore, or Mrs. Howe, 
or Alice Stone Blackwell, that this is true. 
The star of empire, the star of the finest 
civilization the world has ever known, is 
shining over the ‘Silver State,’ this moun- 
tain-crowned, beautiful Colorado.”’ 





->-- 


A Woman Suffrage Day will be cele- 
brated next Friday, Aug. 23, by the suf- 
fragists of New York, at the Silver Lake 
Assembly. Harriet May Mills, the State 
organizer, has called a meeting at 10 
A. M, at Assembly Hall on the grounds. 
This will be a symposium in which a 
number of prominent suffrage women will 
take part, including several State presi- 
dents. At1P.M. there will be held the 
great meeting of the day, addressed by 
Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
others. 





On Sept. 7, the suffragists have been in- 
vited by Eldred Hubbard and the Roy- 
crofters to hold a meeting in East Aurora, 
In addition to those named above, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton of Ohio, Rev, Anna Garlin Spencer 
of Rhode Island, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall of Indiana, and others are ex- 
pected, 





After the great suffrage meeting in 
Buffalo, Sept. 9 and 10, announced else- 
where, there will be a conference Sept. 11 
and 12, and on Sept. 13 Mrs. Sewall and 
Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney are plan- 
ning a large meeting in the interest of the 
Women’s Council. 


-_-« 





Miss Wilde, our associate editor, is tak- 
ing a vacation at West Thornton, N. H. 
Miss Turner is again at her post at No. 3 
Park Street. 





The Art Committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, through its 
first publication in the new century, has 
presented a concise report of what is be- 
ing done by skilled women in certain defi- 
nite lines of the fine and applied arts. A 
summary of its facts and suggestions will 
appear next week. 


———_ eae —_—_ 


IN MEMORY OF A HEROINE. 

At Southampton, on June 30, Lady Em- 
ma Crichton unveiled a handsome drinking 
fountain which has been erected as a me- 
morial of the heroic stewardess of the 
Stella, Mrs. Mary Ann Rogers, who was 
drowned when the ill-fated steamer struck 
the Casquets two years ago. It will be 
remembered that Mrs. Rogers, seeing a 
lady passenger without a life belt, handed 
her her own, and went down with the 
ship. 

The question of a memorial at South- 
ampton was raised by Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, and supported by Mrs. Annie J. 
Bryans, North Cray, Kent, and subscrip- 
tions flowed in readily. The fountain, 
which is designed in the old Norman style, 
has been erected on the Western Esplan- 
ade. Two hundred and fifty pounds, left 
over, have been invested with trustees for 
the benefit of the family of the deceased. 
The Mayor and Corporation were present, 
and, notwithstanding the heavy rain; a 
large concourse of spectators witnessed 
the interesting ceremony. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATED IN ALABAMA 


“The Female Taxpayers of Alabama 
May Vote,’’ ‘Mr. Craig Wins Victory in 
Convention,” ‘Will be Red Letter Day,” 
‘Suffrage Open to Women in Special Elec- 
tions.’’ Such are the head-lines in the 
Montgomery Advertiser of Aug 9, which 
preface the following annouocement: 


The sixty-sixth day of the Constitutional 
Convention, Aug. 8, will go down in his- 
tory as a red letter day because it was on 
this day that the Convention took the 
first step towards woman suffrage in Ala- 
bama. Late yesterday afternoon Mr. 
Craig, of Dallas, who has frequently an- 
nounced his views on the subject, suc- 
ceeded in getting before the body an 
amendment providing that women tax- 
payers in Alabama may be allowed to vote 
in special elections called for the purpose 
of determining whether bonds shall be 
issued or debts incurred by political sub- 
divisions of the State. 

There were but few persons in the gal- 
lery and not a female figure was te be 
seen, but Mr. Fitts, of Tuscaloosa, elo- 
quently championed the cause of the 
women taxpayers of the State, and called 
for an aye and nay vote, The Craig 
amendment was adopted. 

Later an amendment by Mr. deGraffen- 
reid, of Hale, was adopted. It restricts 
the voting capacity of women to those 
who own real estate to the value of $500, 
and who live in the political subdivision 
affected and are over 21 years of age. Mr. 
Greer, of Calhoun, made a fervid appeal 
to the Convention not to make itself ridic- 
ulous by disfranchising the negro man 
and enfranchising his wife, but the amend- 
ment was adopted amid the greatest ap- 
plause. 

In another column the foliowing details 
are given: 

QUESTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

Mr. Craig, of Dallas, sent up an amend- 
ment providing that women taxpayers 
shall vote on the question of bond issues 
and fixing taxes, and addressed the Con- 
vention. He declared that in property 
matters women had the same rights as 
men. He showed as an example a Mont- 
gomery woman who came near losing her 
property because of an increased property 
tax. She had no one to vote for her. 

Mr. Fitts, of Tuscaloosa, spoke in sup- 
port of the Craig amendment. He admit- 
ted there is a strong prejudice in Alabama 
against women voting, but common and 
even-handed justice demanded that wom- 
en should have aright to vote when the 
property of women was to be voted away. 

Mr. Boone, of Mobile, moved the pre- 
vious question and it was ordered. 

Mr. O'Neal, of Lauderdale, moved to 
table the Craig amendment. 

A call for the ayes and nays by Mr. 
Fitts was sustained, 

As the roll-call proceeded Mr. Boone, of 
Mobile, voted “aye, aye, aye,’’ in a loud 
voice. 

Mr. O'Neal, of Lauderdale, made the 
point of order that Mr. Boone had voted 
three times. 

The presiding officer, Dr. Cunningham, 
of Jefferson, amid applause, instructed 
the clerk to count Mr. Boone one time. 

Mr. Greer, of Calhoun, explained his 
vote by saying that he wished he could 
vote a thousand times to table the propo- 
sition. 

By a vote of 48 to 59 the Convention re- 
fused to table the amendment. The vote 
was received with applause. 

By a viva voce vote of 65 to 49 the Craig 
amendment allowing women taxpayers to 
vote on the question of levying taxes was 
then adopted. The announcement of the 
result of the vote was received with wild 
applause, and for a few minutes the Con- 
vention was thrown into disorder. 

Mr. Boone, of Mobile, moved that the 
amended amendment be adopted and 
called for the ayes and nays. 

The call was sustained, and by a vote of 
65 to 46 the amended amendment was 
adopted. 

Judge Coleman, of Greene, and Mr. 
Greer, of Calhoun, gave notice that they 
would move to reconsider. 

RESTRICTIONS UPON WOMEN. 

Judge Cobb, of Macon, sent up an 
amendment as an independent Section 
that women taxpayers may vote on elec- 
tions held to determine the issuance of 
bonds, providing that they possess the 
educational, property, and good character 
qualifications contained in the Article on 
Suffrage. 

Mr. deGraffenreid, of Hale, offered an 
amendment providing that the women 


, other property. 





taxpayers must live in the city or town 
affected; she shall own $500 worth of 
real estate, and shall not be under 21 
years old before she can vote on bond 
issues or incurring obligations. This 
amendment was accepted by Judge Cobb. 

Mr. Greer, of Calhoun, spoke against 
the whole proposition. “He said the Con- 
vention was travelling too fast and was 
making itself ridiculous. No restrictions 
had been placed upon it, Negro men had 
been disfranchised and their wives had 
been enfranchised. If this thing must be 
done, he appealed to the Convention to 
do itin order. If women were to be al- 
lowed to vote, it should be restricted to 
white women, unmarried women, and 
women who resided in the locality to be 
affected. 

Mr. Greer concluded his remarks by 
moving to adjourn, but the Convention 
refused to adjourn by a vote of 41 to 49, 

Judge Coleman then discussed the pro- 
posed amendments, He said he had been 
opposed to woman suffrage, but was will- 
ing to bow to the will of the Convention, 
but he hoped the delegates would defer 
action over night to give them time to 
better consider it. 

By a viva voce vote of 58 to 30, the 
deGraffenreid amendment was adopted. 

At 6.50 o'clock the Convention, on mo- 
tion of General Sanford, of Montgom- 
ery, adjourned until 9 o’clock next 
morning. 

The Montgomery Advertiser of Aug. 9 
comments editorially as follows: 

‘“TAX-PAYING WOMEN AS VOTERS.”’ 

‘In the discussion and settlement of 
the Suffrage Report by the Constitutional 
Convention, it refused to allow women the 
right to vote on an equal footing with 
men. 

“Yesterday afternoon, however, the 
Convention, after an animated discussion, 
inserted an amendment in the Municipal 
Article giving a certain class of women 
the right to vote to a limited extent. 

“The amendment permits women who 
are property holders to vote on questions 
of issuing municipal bonds or of incurring 
obligations. Only those women who can 
comply with the male suffrage qualifica- 
tions as to age, good character, education- 
al and property requisites, are admitted 
to the exercise of suffrage, even on these 
questions, 

‘A provision of this kind seems to be 
just and reasonable. In all our towns and 
cities there are many women who own 
considerable quantities of real estate and 
They are large taxpay- 
ers, and are vitally interested in the 
amount of burdens to be laid upon their 
property and upon the disposition of the 
taxes they pay. It may be said that they 
usually have male relatives, who can voice 
their views at the ballot box. So they 
may have in many cities, but not in all. 
But those relatives have their own inter- 
ests to represent; they cannot cast but 
their one vote each, The woman’s prop- 
erty, at last, is really voiceless in the set- 
tlement of burdens to be put upon it, if 
she is kept from the polls. 

‘It may be said that few of these wom- 
en will vote, if permitted. That is true 
of many men, and is not an effective argu- 
ment. If the female property owner is 
given a voice in taxing her property, and 
chooses not to exercise it, that is her 
affair. 

“This provision is similar to one in the 
new Louisiana Constitution, which is as 
follows: 

Upon all questions submitted to the 
taxpayers, as such, of any municipal or 
other political sub-divisions of this State, 
the qualifications of such taxpayers as 
voters shall be those of age and residence 
prescribed by this article, and women 
taxpayers shall have the right to vote at 
all such elections, without registration, in 
person or by their agents authorized in 
writing; but all other persons voting at 
such elections shall be registered voters, 

“This permits the women’s agents to 
vote for them on tax matters, going far- 
ther than the Alabama proposition. 

“The matter is to be brought up for re- 
consideration this morning, but the vote 
yesterday was decisive—65 to 49. It is 
not likely that there will be change of 
enough votes to wipe out the amend- 
ment.’’ 

A fuller account of the proceedings on 
the 8th and 9th insts. will be found on 
page 261. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, an- 
nounce for September, ‘‘Mrs. Green,’’ by 
Evelyne Eloye Rynd; ‘‘A Crazy Angel,” 
by Annette Lucile Noble; “Royal Rogues,” 
by Alberta Bancroft; ‘Lights of Child- 
land,’”’ by Maud Ballington Booth. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss GERTRUDE WoLrERs, of Picker- 
ing, Mo., is cashier of a bank in that 
place, 

Miss BertHA RUFFNER is manager of 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company’s Recreation and Infor- 
mation Bureau, with headquarters at 1216 
Broadway, New York. 

Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN C&TT gave a 
strong, logical argument in behalf of wo- 
man suffrage in her address before the 
Woman’s Congress, at Onset, Mass., last 
week, Her topic was ‘‘The Development 
of Democracy.”’ 


Mrs. CRAIGIE (John Oliver Hobbes) has 
just been elected a member of the Council 
of the Authors’ Society. Sheis the fifth 
woman thus honored, the others being 
the late Charlotte Yonge, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Flora Shaw, and the late Eleanor 
A. Ormerod. 

CATHERINE I. Dopn’s article on the 
“Ideals of an American School Girl,’’ 
which appears in The Living Age for Au- 
gust 10, describes and tabulates the re- 
sults of recent inquiries about the ideals 
cherished by American school girls, in a 
manner diverting and illuminating. 

Mrs. MAY Wricur SEWALL opened 
headquarters and presided at a meeting of 
women at the Women’s Administration 
Building at the Pan-American Exposition 
on August 7, and during the rest of the 
month will hold weekly conferences there, 
the immediate object of which is to ex- 
plain the work of the International Coun- 
cil to the representatives of countries of 
South and Central America who visit the 
Buffalo Exposition, and to interest them 
to form national councils in their respec- 
tive countries, and ultimately affiliate 
with the international organization. 

Miss MATTIF BEALS, the telephone op- 
erator at Wichita, Kan., who drew second 
choice of the homesteads in the new 
Kiowa and Comanche country, was ap- 
pointed city marshal of Lawton. The 
report comes that she has resigned after 
one day’s term of office. Miss Beals is a 
self-reliant young woman, who expects to 
prove her claim by fourteen month’s resi- 
dence, but she found official life in the 
‘‘mushroom city’? too strenuous, The 
criminal record for the day included two 
men killed, one seriously wounded, a 
robbery of $1,600, and numerous thefts. 

SENORITA YSABEL MARIA DE Los Rios 
is the first woman postmaster in Cuba. 
She holds a commission to handle the 
mail at Gibra. She received a salary of 
$1,200 a year as a clerk in the office. She 
displayed such executive ability that her 
appointment to take charge of it meets 
with the fullest approval of the depart- 
ment and patrons of the office. Senorita 
de Los Rios is the eldest of a family of 
thirteen children, and is in her 23d year. 
She is the daughter of the late Judge Jose 
de Los Rios, who was postmaster at Gibra 
at the time of his death. Senorita de Los 
Rios will shortly marry Charles W, Shaw, 
formerly of New York City, superintend- 
ent of carriers of the Havana post-oftice. 

Miss MARY WILLIAMS MONTGOMERY, 
who has received the degree of Doctor of 
Oriental Learning, was born in Turkey 
twenty-seven years ago. Her mother was 
Miss Emily Reddington, of Rome, N. Y., 
and her father the Rev. E. R. Montgom- 
ery. Both went to Turkey as mission- 
aries under the American Board (Congre- 
gational). Miss Montgomery lived in 
Turkey until she was twelve years old, 
when she came to this country to com- 
plete her education. She was graduated 
from Wellesley College in 1896, and from 
there went to Germany for a post-gradu- 
ate course in Berlin University. Miss 
Montgomery is a sister of George R. 
Montgomery, professor of philosophy in 
the Yale Divinity School. 

Miss ALICE SPENCER GEDDEs, of Cam 
bridge, whose brilliant scholarship at 
Radcliffe and in England have made her 
an enviable reputation among New Eng- 
land club wemen, announces a series of 
lectures to be delivered before the wom- 
en’s clubs of Massachusetts. ‘Swift and 
his Stella,” ‘Literary Love Letters,’’ 
‘Coaching and Boating in England,” **The 
Lost River of New Hampshire,’’ “Some 
Living Heroines,’’ ‘‘Noted Men and Wom- 
en of Cambridge,’”’ and “The Power of 
American Women,”’ are among the attrac- 
tive titles chosen by Miss Geddes for her 
discourses, and she has treated them with 
wit and wisdom. Miss Geddes, who is 
actively identified with several leading 
clubs, may be addressed at 878 Massachu 
setts avenue, Cambridge. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN FRANCE. 

The Comtesse de Montaigu writes from 
Paris to the New York Evening Post con- 
cerning the efforts to obtain better cand!- 
tions for women in France. Only a limit- 
ed number have demanded suffrage, the 
greater portion seeking to enforce their 
right8 in the matter of the marital 
relation, the management of their chil- 
dren, and the contro! of their own prop- 
erty. 

As long ago as the bloody period of the 
Revolution, a few women of individuality 
and energy decided that this was the time 
to claim their rights. The movement was 
vigorously opposed by most of the leaders 
of the Revolution, although a few lent 
their concurrence Condorcet, in 1788, 
declared that those women who owned 
property should be permitted to elect rep- 
resentatives; he also contended that they 
should hold public positions, He said: 
“No individual belonging to the human 
family has any exclusive rights; they all 
possess the same. He who votes against 
the rights of another, whatever be his 
color or sex, should be made to abjure his 
own.’ Michelet said that if the Revolu- 
tion had compassed its legitimate ends, 
women would bave been made eligible as 
public functionaries. Mirabeau main- 
tained that they should at least be admit- 
ted to family councils, of which, he said, 
they ought to be the soul. This, however, 
is the only right he thought they should 
be conceded, for he was far from a 
‘‘feminist.”’ 

During the Convention in 1793 the ques- 
tion of political enfranchisement for wom- 
en was discussed at length, An article 
asking for equality between husband and 
wife was presented to the Assembly by 
Cambacérés. Married people were to en- 
joy equal property rights, and no impor- 
tant act was to be determined without the 
consent of both. The measure was not 
carried. Such a law prevails in almost 

all countries excepting France, At about 
the same time, Olympe de Gouges wrote 
the famons “Declaration of Woman's 
Rights,” in which the most advanced 
‘‘feminism’’ was advocated. That beauti- 
ful Megwra of the Terror, Théroigne de 
Mericourt, propagated by precept and 
example the doctrine of ‘‘feminism.’’ In 
those days women greatly influenced pub- 
lic affairs; they went to the clubs, joined 
in the discussions, and gave their opinions 
about things in general. They also as- 
sembled among themselves and concocted 
schemes by which they might achieve 
their ends, 

During the Terror all the women’s or- 
ganizations were declared disbanded by 
formal decree, and the only member of 
the Convention who dared lift up his 
voice in the defence of woman’s liberty 
was Charlier. Chaumette promulgated 
an adverse decree, and the Convention re- 
fused to receive delegations of women, 
If, despite this reaction, the Revolution 
seemed to open a door of hope to down- 
trodden women, it was closed and sealed 
by that supreme misogynist, Napoleon, 
under whose laws women were deprived 
even of the scanty freedom they had en- 
joyed. 

In 1801 appeared a book by Pierre- 
Sylvain Maréchal, entitled ‘‘Shall Women 
Learn the Alphabet?” He proposed a 
law forbidding it, and quoted authorities 
to prove that a woman who knew “too 
much’ lost her womanhood, She would, 
as Moliere predicted, only learn to spell 
the word ‘‘amour,’’ to her the most inter- 
esting in the vocabulary. M. Maréchal 
declared that Madame Guyon would have 
been much more adorable had she been 
ignorant; that Ruth, Naomi, Penelope, 
Lucretia, and Joan of Arc were none the 
less great because they could not spell 
their own names; while Madame de Staél, 
Aspasia, and Hypatia “knew too much 
for their own good.”’ He declared that 
when women became too learned they 
would cease to sew on buttons or to be 
good housekeepers. 

Only three years ago ‘‘L’ Avant Courier,”’ 
a society of which the Duchesse D’Uze is 
president, succeeded in having the law 
discriminating against women as witness- 
es in civil acts repealed; up to that time 
she had not been deemed competent to be 
a witness to a marriage or a baptism. 
Even now a workingwoman cannot put 
her savings in a bank and draw them out 
without the signature of her husband, 
He can, unless she has obtained before 
her marriage what is calleda ‘division of 
property,’’ spend ber last gent, and she 
has no redress; neither has she a voice in 
deciding upon the education of her chil- 
dren or their settlement in life. Should 
she become a widow, she cannot act as 
their guardian, From these examples it 
will be seen that the lot of woman in 
France is a hard one, and that she needs 
to have her burdens lifted. A few daring 
souls determined to fight for their rights. 
For many years they have battled without 
success. 

In France, the doctrine of woman's 
rights has found a few masculine adher- 
ents. In a book by M, 





entitled ‘‘The Salaries aad of 
Women,” the author says: x, 

If we continue to _~ ee doors of 
| e men women on- 
orm Selolinenubleg oe. sop igms, 
will be guilty of the —_es impdsed 
upon the weak and helples’:--Gharity, no 
matter how liberal, cannot compensate 
for the oppression ‘of the weak by the 
strong, the lack of justice to those who in 
this country of universal suffrage have 
but one privilege, that of silence. -- 

Among the working classes the needle 
is the chief resource, and in the indigent 
middle classes teaching and small admin- 
istrative employment are the principal, 
almost the only, avenues left open to 
women. The administration of the Paris 
Metropolitan Railroad created fifty posi- 
tions for womem. For these vacancies 
there were 3,000 applicants. From Janu- 
ary to October, 1899, 193 places were open 
for women in the schools. The number 
of applicants was so enormous that 7,000 
names were eliminated. In the Post-office 
Department there were 200 places to be 
filled, and 5,000 applied. ‘There are,’’ 
said M. d’Haussonville, ‘tin Paris alone, 
fifteen or twenty thousand young girls 
who vegetate while anticipating some po- 
sition, which most likely they will never 
obtain.”’ 

Paul Bert is in favor of emancipation of 
women by means of superior culture. He 
accepts the dominant principles of ‘‘fem- 
inism,’’ believing that woman as an indi- 
vidual owes duties toward herself and has 
rights parallel and equal to those of man. 
Sustaining the right of women to a higher 
education, M. Bert expresses surprise 
that they have no vocation but that of 
wives and mothers. He says: ‘‘When a 
young man is to be formed, what instruc- 
tion is insisted upon? Does the univer- 
sity inscribe upon its programme, ‘Here 
young men are instructed so that they 
will make good fathers to their children 
and good helpmates to their wives?’ ’’ He 
contests the pretence of the mental inferi- 
ority of women, He believes that through 
education alone will woman be redeemed, 

The woman suffrage party, while ex- 
tremist, as is every pioneer, is gradually 
growing in strength, and has secured the 
abrogation of some flagrantly unjust laws. 
What has been done is, however, quite in- 
adequate. But the struggle is main- 
tained. Marie Martin, one of the fore- 
most advocates of woman’s equality, late- 
ly said to an opponent: ‘You say that 
home life would be attacked, and ask, 
while women were at their offices, what 
would become of the children? What be- 
comes of them now while their mothers 
are attending the races, afternoon teas, 
and card parties? When the tocsin of 
emancipation sounds, such matters will 
adjust themselves. When equality be- 
tween the sexes becomes a law of the 
land, it will be the crowning glory of the 
century that therein, better than in any 
other epoch, we have comprehended that 
women with equal duties, with civil and 
dual responsibilities, should enjoy equal 
privileges.”’ 





-_--- 


SIXTY YEARS A NURSE. 

Mile. Bottard was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor for sixty 
years’ service in the ward at the Salpetriere 
for women who have incurable nervous 
diseases, Think of the golden and then a 
diamond jubilee of such a heroine, for 
heroine she is, though she does not set up 
to the character. She entered the Salpe- 
triere in 1840 on a wage of 12f. a month, 
It was raised after many years to 15f., 
and then to 20., and she served twenty- 
five years before she was promoted. She 
was only twice outside of the hospital in 
sixty-two years, and in both outings was 
lost in Paris. She brought about the en- 
tire reorganization of the ward in which 
she served for the great advantage of the 
patients. There never was a more hu- 
mane, discerning, sympathizing, coaxing 
nurse than Mille. Bottard. She employed 
her diplomatic genius to soften directors 
and doctors, and to bring the latter not to 
experiment so much on the unfortunate 
beings committed to her charge. Her 
ward was a pandemonium in 1840. She 
brought order, peace and quietness into it. 

“T have been to see her,’’ says a writer 
in the London Truth. ‘She is to retire 
shortly from her post of surveillant, and 
will have, under the old rules of the hos- 
pital, a room of her own, rations, and a 
small pension, What strikes one in her 
countenance are two things—a look of 
deep benevolence, and of permanent un- 
easiness. Through most of the sixty-two 
years she has slept with one eye open. 
The horse-shoe wrinkles stamped on her 
forehead speak of constant apprehension. 
The feeling of pity was so constantly ex- 
ercised that it bound her to the place. 
She could not make up her mind to leave 
the unfortunates, who began to depend 
on her care and kindness, to their fate. 
Her work grew interesting, and her oppor- 
tunity to do something more than a mere 
drudge extended. Not that she ever 
shirked drudgery. Charcoit bore testi- 


d’Haussonville, | mony to the cleanliness, the order, and, 





above all, the‘moral order that she estab- 
lished by purely moral means. She has 
still a remarkably clear head, and the 
decision for which so many French women 
of herclass are remarkable. Mlle. Bottard 
is a native of the poor mountainous part 
of Burgundy, on this side of Dijon, and is 
one of twelve children. What a jubilee 
hers has been! The cross of the Legion 
of Honor was fastened on her breast by 
the late Felix Faure. The doctors and 
medical students of the Salpetriere sub- 
scribed to enrich it with rose diamonds, 

“Mile. Bottard is afraid the rust of en- 
foreed idleness will kill her. The fact 
that she is eighty-three does not present 
itself to her mind.”’ 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Helen N. Packard, a well-known 
press contributor, who has been on the 
editorial staff of the Springfield, Mass., 
Daily News for nearly two years, has re- 
signed her position and will go to the Pa- 
cific coast. Mrs. Packard had two sons in 
the Spanish-American war. One laid 
down his life for his country, the other 
returned broken in health, and went to 
Portland, Ore., hoping to be benefitted by 
the change of climate, In this he was not 
disappointed, and as he wishes to remain 
there, Mrs. Packard will go there to make 
her home. 





Two women,after having made a marked 
success in editing and publishing a coun- 
try weekly,—one in New York and an- 
other in Illinois,—have just sold out their 
respective journals to men and retired 
from business, Sixteen years ago, Mrs, 
M. L. Rumpff started the Every Week in 
Angelica, N. Y., in face of strong opposi- 
tion and competition. By constant atten- 
tion, tact and good business judgment the 
paper has been raised from obscurity to a 
respected position in Alleghany county 
journalism. For the last fifteen years, 
Mrs. Julia D. Robbins has edited and pub- 
lished the Quincy, Ill., Optic, and has 
made of it an exceptionally good and 
newsy local paper. The WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL has been indebted to the Optic for 
many interesting items. The Optic has 
been public spirited and progressive and 
friendly toward woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Robbins organized the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club of Quincy about five years ago. 
It was one of the first of the kind to be 
organized in the State and has held regu- 
lar fortnightly meetings. Mrs. Robbins 
has been its president since its organiza- 
tion, and she was recently presented with 
a dainty jewel in token of appreciation of 
the members of the club. She will soon 
go to Jacksonville, her former home, to 
be with her husband, Dr. Joseph Robbins, 
the superintendent of the Central Asylum 
for the Insane, 

Miss Ora Eddleman, a young and pretty 
Cherokee woman, is the proprietor and 
editor of the Twin Territories,a publication 
which has been successfully conducted in 
the Indian Territory for two years, and is 
named in honor of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory. It was started in Muskogee, 
but was moved recently to Fort Gibson. 
It is a 32-page magazine, illustrated with 
pictures of interesting scenes and promi- 
nent persons of the two territories, Every 
line init is the product of territory peo- 
ple. After she finished school Miss Ed- 
dleman decided to engage in something 
that would not only make her a living, 
but would tend to elevate the Indians in- 
tellectually. She looked the field over, 
and finally reached the conclusion that a 
magazine would be her best instrument to 
accomplish these purposes, so she started 
the Twin Territories. 


~ 
* 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Elizabeth Riley, for two years resi- 
dent physician at the Boston Charity Club 
Hospital, will sever her connection with 
the hospital at the close of the summer, 
and after making a trip to Europe, will 
settle in Boston for general practice of 
her profession, 





Dr. Mary Innis Denton, a highly suc- 
cessful practitioner, is president of the 
Women’s Investigating Club of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Her abilities as a leader are at- 
tested by the fact that she is re-elected 
year after year. The club is composed of 
a hundred bright women who have taken 
as their club motto, ‘‘Mental, Moral and 
Physical Culture.” 

The first Eastern lady admitted to the 
licenses of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Ireland, received her 
diplomas recently. The lady is a Parsee 
named Miss Aunna M_ Treausurywala, 
and she appeared at the capping ceremo- 
nial in the full costume of her caste. She 
made a most brilliant examination for her 
final, having been the only candidate who 
passed with honors. 

Dr. Caroline H. Daniels, of Detroit, for- 
mer missionary in Suaton, China, has been 


)Sppointed to the chair of natural sciences 
in Des Moines College, lowa. FF. M.A. 
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EFFECT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Tho White Ribbon, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, has been publishing a series 
of articles giving an account of the origin 
and growth of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in that country. The concluding 
article, in which is presented a remark- 
able array of valuable facts, is as follows: 


‘*What has been the effect of the enfran- 
chisement of women in New Zealand?”’ is 
a question that is frequently asked. A 
full and complete answer to that question 
cannot yet be given. But as nearly eight 
years have elapsed since the Parliamen- 
tary franchise was given to women, and 
during that period three general elec- 
tions have been held, it is possible to at- 
tempt a partial reply. In the first place 
it may be said that a number of anti-fran- 
chise arguments have been proved to be 
fallacious. Opponents used to declare 
that the extension of the franchise would 
result in much domestic misery because 
of the political differences of husband and 
wife. After eight years’ experience of 
adult suffrage a repetition of this well- 
worn argument would bring a broad smile 
on the face of a New Zealand audience, 
As a rule husbands and wives adopt 
similar political views. When they 
do not they apparently agree to differ in 
a seemly fashion. “Women will be in- 
sulted at the polls’? was another bogey 
that was regularly used, and this also has 
been consigned to the limbo of the past, 
So far from being insulted, they are re- 
spectfully welcomed at the polling booths. 
As the ballot is absolutely secret, a want 
of courtesy would be a political folly, and 
the contending parties vie with each other 
in respectful attention to women. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the presence 
of women has fairly transformed the elec- 
tions. The riotous horseplay of bygone 
days has disappeared, and election day 
with its flowers and gay dresses has be- 
come a semi-festival, bright and decorous, 

Another phantasy that haunted the 
precincts of the Upper Chamber, and 
that caused a number of the Legislative 
Councillors to implore the Governor to 
refuse his sanction to the franchise, has 
also been laid to rest. They said that 
the enfranchisement of women would dis- 
astrously affect the financial equilibrium 
of the Colony and would shatter its credit 
in London. 

It is pleasant to reflect that peace of 
mind has been restored to those venerable 
Senators, for the past eight years have 
shown a record of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity. We have no unemployed, taxation 
has been reduced, the annual budgets 
have shown large surpluses, and the credit 
of the Colony in London stands higher 
than ever before. 

It must, however, be admitted that to 
those ultra-enthusiasts who believed that 
all virtue and right-mindedness was con- 
centrated in woman, and that the casting 
of her vote would bring about an immedi- 
ate millennium, there has been some dis- 
appointment, Parliament has not be- 
come an assembly of absolutely pure and 
unselfish men. King Alcohol has not 
been suddenly deposed, nor have vice and 
crime entirely disappeared, 

But to those who claimed for women 
the right to vote on the ground that they 
were responsible human beings, and who 
believed that the granting of that act of 
justice would be of benefit to the com- 
munity, there has come an ample confir- 
mation of their belief. The temperance 
vote has been increased three-fold, and if 
ten per cent. of votes can be won from 
the other side, the temperance party will 
have an absolute majority at the end of 
next year, Although still disfiguring our 
Statute Books the C. D. Acts are a dead 
letter, the bill for their repeal has been 
passed several times by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and they are only retained 
by the obstinacy of a number of the Legis- 
lative Councillors who have a life tenure 
of their office. 

An equal standard of morality has been 
set up, and the conditions of divorce have 


Women may now receive damages for 
slander without having to prove special 
damage. Women have been admitted to 
the practice of law in our Courts. Legal 
separation can be obtained summarily 
and without expense, thus giving protec- 
tion to working women against worthless 
husbands. By the Testator’s Family 
Maintenance Act a man is prevented from 
willing away his property without making 
suitable provision for his wife and family. 
Pensions for the aged poor, both sexes 
being treated equally, have been provided. 
An Act for the establishment of Inebriate 
Asylums has been passed and is just be- 
ing put into operation. Labor laws in 
which the health of women and girls is 
carefully guarded, their hours of labor 





limited, their holidays fixed, and the pay- 


been made the same for both sexes., 





ment of a minimum wage enforced, have 
been passed. The principle of the eco- 
nomic partnership of husband and wife 
has been recognized in at least two Acts. 
The Crimmal Code has been amended in 
the direction of purer morals, An Act 
has been passed to regulate the adoption 
of children. The Infant Life Protection 
Act is to prevent baby farming. Servants 
Registry Offices have been brought under 
regulation, greatly to the advantage of 
girls and women, The interests and health 
of shop girls have been safeguarded, and 
amendments have been made in the In- 
dustrial Schools Act. In addition to the 
above measures, all of which directly 
affect women and children, much time 
and consideration has been given to the 
passing of laws which affect more or less 
the social life of all classes. The nature 
of our recent legislation has been so pro- 
nounced as to attract the attention of 
thinkers outside the Colony, some of 
whom have visited New Zealand in order 
to study the effect of its legislation first 
hand. One of these, Mr. H. D. Lloyd, of 
America, in lecturing on this Colony to 
an audience at Berlin said: “In most 
countries civilization is an excrescence, in 
New Zealand it is an effloresence.’’ With- 
out wishing to exaggerate, it may be safe- 
ly said that the advent of women into the 
politics of this Colony has been a great 
moral gain. The welfare of the home, 
the protection of the weak, the causes of 
crime, of poverty, the best methods of 
education, are being sought for with zeal 
and earnestness that is almost inspiring. 


—_——-_ — 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Chicago Musical College, an insti- 
tution more than a third of a century old, 
has been unusually generous in the matter 
of free scholarships. The college com- 
menced in the ’60s by offering one, increas- 
ing the number from year to year as the 
institution grew, until for the coming 
season, commencing September 9th, thirty- 
seven free and 150 partial scholarships 
have been set aside by the Board of Direc- 
tors. A free scholarship entitles the holder 
to instruction free of charge for one school 
year; a partial scholarship is a liberal re- 
duction from the regular rates. Free 
scholarships are issued in the Dramatic 
and Elocution Departments as well as in 
music. These scholarships are awarded 
by competitive examinations. Applicants 
are required to present letters of recom- 
mendation certifying to their inability to 
pay for instruction. No charge is made 
for anything connected with the distribu- 
tion of the scholarships. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by applying at 
once to Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President, Chicago 
Musical College, College Building, 202 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 








Among the representative organists who 
have been invited to play in the Temple 
of Music in the Pan-American Exposition 
are six women—Mrs. Mary Chappell Fish- 
er, of Rochester, N. Y., Emily L. Maynard, 
of Gary, S. D., Mary F. McConnell, of 
Buffalo, Ione Bush Riddell, of Cincinnati, 
O., Gertrude Sans-Souci, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Fannie M. Spencer, of New 
York City. Mrs. Fisher’s recitals have 
already been given and have been highly 
praised by musical critics. 





INFLUENCE OF A ROSE BUSH. 


The assistant superintendent of a West- 
ern house of correction says that rose 
culture has developed as a distinctly re- 
formatory factor among the women under 
his care. The discovery of its effective- 
ness was made by accident. His wife, 
who was matron of the establishment, had 
a small rose tree of which she was very 
fond. One summer, when a leave of akt- 
sence had been granted her husband, she 
consigned it with many misgivings, to the 
care of one of the committed women 
whose confidence or interest it had seemed 
impossible to arouse. Patience, gentle- 
ness, friendliness, alike fell on a wholly 
unresponsive exterior. The poor soul 
seemed fairly intelligent, but morally 
dead to any uplifting influence. 

The owner of the rose tree had expect- 
ed to leave it with a friend whose care she 
knew would equal her own. But the sul- 
len, sodden face of the woman who had 
been so much in her thoughts of late rose 
before her mind’s eye, and on an impulse 
as inexplicable as sudden she called her, 
explained carefully the plant’s needs and 
how to meet them, and gave the bush into 
her keeping. After an absence of six 
weeks or more she returned to find her 
rose tree in a most flourishing condition, 
and its keeper with a fitful new light in 
her eyes, the hint of a purpose in her 
shambling gait, and the dawning of a con- 
science in her dimmed consciousness, for 
she voluntarily owned, in response to the 
owner’s praise of its appearance, to hav- 
ing forgotten her charge several times, 
and to carelessness which resulted in the 
destruction of one of its finest shoots. 

This gave the superintendent a clue 
which he was not long in following. It 
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was shortly reported that the showing 
made by the single rose tree was so fine 
that a rose garden for the house was in 
contemplation. A friend of the institu- 
tion was found who was willing to back 
the experiment financially. A simple, in- 
expensive, almost crude conservatory was 
erected, and a few dozen of the most 
beautiful varieties of roses were pur- 
chased. Then a course of talks, inter- 
spersed with stories of what roses had 
done in the world and how they had 
figured in its work, was given. 

Tactfully and unobtrusively, supervi- 
sion of the work was kept, but the whole 
care of the plants was given to the women 
themselves. The following spring a large 
plot of ground was appropriated to the 
purpose, and the women still did all the 
work. This was two or three years ago, 
and the experiment has justified the ex- 
penditure and effort devoted to it. 

Two or three other institutions, one for 
men, have adopted this method of em- 
ploying their inmates, and the promoters 
of the scheme are hopeful of its eventu- 
ally proving self-supporting through the 
sale of cut flowers and slips now carried 
on. The moral effect has been beyond 
their most sanguine expectations.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





LILIAN WHITING ON ELIZABETH STOD- 
ARD. 


Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard has said 
that the personnel of writers interested 
her in her girlhood less than the heroes 
they created. But she has not succeeded 
in making the dream heroes of her own 
novels satisfy all the admiring inquisitive- 
ness of her readers, 

“She is one of the most interesting 
women in the world,”’ writes Lilian Whit- 
ing, in the July Literary Era. ‘Her con- 
versation reminds one of Landor in its rich- 
ness of thought, its supernaturally keen 
insight, and affluence of allusion, She has 
fairly the archetypal order of originality, 
and her intuitions and divinations seem 
almost those of clairvoyance. Ina sense 
of high and isolated genius Elizabeth 
Stoddard is the Charlotte Bronté of Amer- 
ica. A personality that impresses its in- 
tensity, vividness and color; that feels — 


the breath of the summer night, 
Aromatic fire; 


that is opalescent in temperament; a 
slight, delicate figure; deep, luminous 
eyes; a forehead ‘royal with the truth;’ 
firm and yet the most sensitive lips, and a 
countenance of such swift and ever-chang- 
ing play of expression that it would be at 
once the delight and the despair of a 
painter. 

“Of the well-known old family of Bar- 
stows, of Mattapoisett, down on the south 
coast of Massachusetts, Elizabeth Drew 
Barstow was the second daughter of Wil- 
son and Betsy (Drew) Barstow. She was 
considered the beaiity of the family, and 
was the irrepressible girl who reveled in 
a library and detested a school room.” 





STONES WITHOUT SOULS. 





Boston, AvuG. 9, 1901. 
Elitors Woman's Journal : 

Mr. Franklin, a returned missionary 
from India, who has charge of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance work for 
New England, at a meeting a few Sundays 
ago in your own rooms, spoke of the diffi- 
culty of reaching the minds of the women 
of that land, because of their practically 
enslaved condition. The missionaries can 
talk to the men and they understand; but 
when the women are spoken of, the men 
will say, ‘*O, don’t talk to them! they are 
stones! they have no souls and don’t know 
anything!” 

The women, on being spoken to, will 
repeat about themselves what the men 
have said, and their minds are so dwarfed 
that the same words have to be repeated 
over and over and over again. 

While waiting at the house of a friend 
for his return, his wife in the course of the 
conversation, mentioned that her brother 
and brother’s wife, from Denver, were 
visiting them. The brother’s wife, I 
learned, does not vote because she thinks 
she does not know enough about politics 
to do so. I told this story, and asked 
that it be repeated to the Denver non- 
voter. I trust it may be as seed sown on 
good ground. But isn’t it just possible 
there may be a few ‘‘stones’’ in this part 
of the country? E, P. GEROULD. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


PETTINGILL & Co.’s CopPER ALLOY TYPE 
Book. Pettingill & Co., 22 School St., 
Boston. 


This handy type book for newspaper pub- 
lishers comprises specimens of newspaper, 
book, and display types, borders and or- 
naments, brass rules, dashes, etc. The 
type cast of the famous copper-alloy metal 
is peculiarly light, tough, and durable. 
This book is published to supply an 
urgent demand from more than 6,000 
newspaper publishers, and the types and 
borders described excel in design and du- 
rability. Orders should be sent directly to 
the publishers. H. B. B. 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O, 

WaALpinG, Kinnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BETTER THAN A FAIRY. 

“T wonder how mamma is?”’ 

Susy awoke early one morning, remem- 
bering with her first peep at the sunbeams 
which came in at the window that little 
Harry had been ill and troublesome the 
day before, and that mamma had gone to 
bed with a severe headache. The remem- 
brance of her pale face smote on Susy’s 
heart, as she recalled, also, that she had 
not been as helpful and comforting as a 
little daughter might have been. 

‘Nobody up yet? There’s the clock 
striking six. I dare say Harry has kept 
papa and mamma awake, and they are 
sleeping later. I believe I’ll get up and 
see. It won’t do for papa to have a late 
breakfast.”’ 

But, just ready to open mamma’s door, 
a new thought came to her. 

“I do believe I'll get breakfast all alone. 
When it’s ready I'll call them, and what a 
surprise it will be! It won’t be much 
work. Nobody will expect much when 
things are disturbed this way. I'll just 
boil the eggs and do over some potatoes.”’ 

She made the fire, and its merry crackle 
seemed full of suggestion. 

7] won’t put them off that way. They’ll 
want a good breakfast all the more if 
they have had a bad night. Papa likes 
baked potatoes. And I have the greatest 
mind to make gems.”’ 

It was quite a venture, for she had 
never done it. She had never, indeed, 
cooked a breakfast all by herself, but had 
so often helped her mother that she knew 
exactly how everything was done. 

‘What a good thing it is that things 
keep on cooking while we’re doing some- 
thing else! The potatoes bake while I’m 
making the gems, and the gems will cook 
while I’m setting the table.”’ 

With a face full of interest in what she 
was doing, the dear little lassie moved 
swiftly about the light, cheerful kitchen, 
feeling every moment more pride in the 
getting of her surprise breakfast, keeping 
all the while as quiet as possible for fear 
of waking any one too soon. 

Just as the gems were browning, she 
ran to call Ned and Robbie, and then gave 
a tap at mamma’s door. ‘ 

‘Quarter to seven, mamma dear.”’ 

“So late!’? said mamma, in dismay. 

“Why, how could I have overslept so? 
Hurry things up, dear. We must have a 
make-shift breakfast this morning.”’ 

“I’m going to poach those eggs,’’ said 
Susy to herself, as she flew back to the 
cook-stove. ‘‘It makes such a beautiful 
looking dish on the table.”’ 

She had found, as so many have found, 
that with the real earnest performance of 
a duty, all its irksomeness passes away. 
Every small act connected with the prep- 
aration of the breakfast seemed to make 
the next thing pleasanter, and she had 
lost all her desire to slight or neglect any- 
thing. 

‘A make-shift breakfast!’ Mamma 
gave a little exclamation as she stopped 
in the doorway in pleased surprise. 

Susy was just taking up the last of the 
eggs. They were not, possibly, as daintily 
poached as if done by a more experienced 
hand, but quite well enough to make the 
desired pretty dish with its bits of gold 
set in the pearl white. The pan of hot 
gems stood on the back of the stove, the 
coffee was flavoring the whole house. 
And just as the noisy boys came in Susy 
flung open the oven door, and began tak- 
ing out the crisp-skinned potatoes, 

‘‘Baked potatoes!’’ exclaimed papa. 

“Gems!’’ shouted Ned. ‘‘Why, mamma, 
I was going to beg you to have gems this 
morning because of that new maple syrup, 
but I didn’t, because you had such a 
headache last night. You made ’em, 
after all, and you’re a dear mamma!”’ 

“*] didn’t make them,’’ said mamma, 

“Oh! Did papa?” 

‘‘No,’’ said papa, ‘‘I’m only just up my- 
self.’’ 

‘Then it must have been a fairy,”’ said 
Robbie, who had heard the talk about 
fairies. ‘“‘Did you see it, Sue? Did it 
wave a wand, and then did the table come 
up through the floor as quick as a wink?”’ 

“Tf it was a fairy, it had two wands in- 
stead of one,”’ said papa, taking the hands 





with which Susy. set down the dish of 
eggs before him. “One wand might do 
very well for one of your old-time fairies, 
but when it comes to the every-day, home 
fairies who get up such breakfasts as this, 
it takes two.”’ 

“Yes,” said mamma, *‘just the two dear 
little wands which are moved by a loving 
heart and a thoughtful head. Just the 
kind of a fairy—"’ 

“Get the maple syrup; please, Sue,’’ 
cried Ned, thinking the talk was getting 
too serious. ‘I’m awfully glad “you've 
gone into the fairy business.""— Exchange. 








Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥.C. & H. R. R. R, Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.Y.C. &H,.R.R. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Iool. 


From Class A Class B Class © 
Boston....... ....++ - 819.00 816,00 812.00 
8 Framingham + 18.70 15.50 11.60 








Worcester...... 18.00 14.75 11,00 
Palme 16.256 14.00 10.50 
8 15.65 13.50 10.00 
16.75 14.00 10,50 

Winchendon. 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
thol..... ee 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield. 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield.. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham..........--.5 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and gros for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 4.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., setpoores. 

. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GloucesteR 


‘North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. ard 5 30 

. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 











: ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
: Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P. O. Box 1725, Boston. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.5., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armevian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
ee them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny “= pastoral 
Engued, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

ournal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Datly Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Soston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... [tis @ real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—f&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has ney to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroisin and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. Nv generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic navure 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These poopie are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the Sung of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these, A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ag pram poems, 
for they have been written in a Jand desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
jan question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
yoetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Ant 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ‘ ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutterin 
people. It will doubtless suiprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wi'liam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
fines.” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 
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EDUCATIONAL, ; 





hin DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ano gives a thorough English course. 
The School reopens Spr. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Muntington Avenue. 
Address, Epwin De MERITTE, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co&ducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical] school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


oe ae examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


—— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,jJBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New Engiand whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness ‘to the 








wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leanet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


‘To Real Estate Owners, 


| Owners of real estate desiring the services of 

an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Prenet order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
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WASHINGTON ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Washington State Woman Suffrage 
Association will Mold its Annual Meeting 
in Tacoma Sept. 10. A full attendance of 
friends throughout the State is invited. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


— 


A Conference of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Buffalo on the 9th and 10th of Septem- 
ber, in the Convention Hall, corner Vir- 
ginia Street and Elmwood Avenue, It 
will consist of two afternoon and two 
evening sessions. A programme of unuse 
ual interest has been arranged for this 
occasion, which will be published in full 
in the next number of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 

All interested in suffrage contemplating 
visiting the Buffalo Exposition should 
arrange their dates to take advantage of 
the Conference dates, and thus lend their 
presence towards making the occasion a 
memorable one. 

The National Headquarters will be at 
‘Hotel Kenilworth, Elmwood Avenue and 
Anderson Place,’’ which is situated at a 
convenient distance from both the Exposi- 
tion and Convention Hall, Rates $3 a 
day singly, or $1.50 a day two in a room; 
meals extra. The management requests 
all visitors to engage their rooms at least 
five days in advauce of their prospective 
visit. 

In addition to the attractions of the 
programme, a social feature bas been in- 
troduced which will be of especial charm, 
An informal reception will be held at the 
close of the afternoon session on the 9th, 
from four to six o’clock, with Miss An- 
thony as hostess, on which occasion an 
opportunity will be given for the residents 
of Buffalo to meet and enjoy informally 
the National officers and their friends. 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard has extended a most 
cordial invitation for a meeting to be held 
in East Aurora, which invitation has been 
accepted for Saturday, September 7th, 
with Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. 
Catt as the principal speakers, at which 
time all will have an opportunity to see 
and enjoy the Roycrofters and their arts. 

KaTE M. GorpDon, 
National Cor, Secretary. 


WHITELAW REID ON CO-EDUCATION. 





Whitelaw Reid, the brilliant editor of 
the N. Y. Tribune, recently made an ad- 
dress at the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, at Palo Alto, Cal., on “University 
Tendencies in America.’’ In this address 
he makes the following significant com- 
ments on coéducation: 


There are objectors, too, who question 
the advantage of the present overwhelm- 
ing tendency, especially at the West, to- 
wards collegiate and university coéduca- 
tion. Certainly in no part of the educa- 
tional field has greater progress been made 
than in the facilities for the education of 
women; and shrivelled must be the soul 
that would have it otherwise. Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr have 
long marked a higher standard than simi- 
lar schools for women in other lands; and 
now colleges abroad, like Girton and 
Newnham, enjoying high university afhl- 
jations, are at last finding their worthy 
counterparts here in Radclitfe and Barnard 
and others. It is an inspiring progress, 
and even if it may have been carried in 
some institutions to an illogical develop- 
ment, the error, if error there be, will 
cure itself. But certainly it must be ad- 
mitted that the Western trend to direct co- 
education in colleges and universities is 
plainly at variance with another develop- 
ment we have all regarded as characteris- 
tic of progress towards the higher educa- 
tion,—the process of differentiation and 
specialization. Grant at once, as a thing 
nobody in this age dreams of questioning, 
the right of woman, quite as clear as the 
right of man, to learn everything. But 
the fact remains that the great majority 
of women seeking an advanced education 
will probably in time come to do the same 
thing the men do,—specialize it with ref- 
erence to the life they are going to lead; 
and the girl graduate from one of the 
great coéducational universities is not, as 
a rule, going to lead the same life as the 
bachelor of science or the bachelor of 
electrical engineering. If the highest 
progress be in differentiation and special- 
ization of effort, then women are entitled 
to that progress as well as men; and uni- 
versity coéducation, though perhaps as 
yet the most economical, is manifestly 
not the best way of supplying it. On the 
disadvantages that some think they find 
in throwing the two sexes into the inti- 
macy of a common college life at the 
most impressionable period, when their 
thoughts ought to be on their books and 
are so easily kindled instead into dreams 
of love and matrimony, I do not imagine 





it profitable to dwell. The parents who 
send their sons and daughters to coédu- 
cational institutions know what they are 
doing. One can only say about the sys- 
tem they are likely to select, what Mr. 
Lincoln said about the book: “If you like 
this kind of a book, then I reckon this is 
just about the book you would like.” 


The most conclusive reply to the above 
is Whitelaw Reid’s own comment on a 
similar objection made in the case of 
young men, that the time devoted to col- 
lege education militates against business 
success—an objection crystallized by An- 
drew Carnegie in the aphorism that ‘*The 
graduate has not the slightest chance as 
against the boy who swept the office.”’ 


The fact remains that, within the gen- 
eral knowledge, the very greatest business 
successes of the last quarter of a century, 
the greatest quite up to this present mo- 
ment, have been more generally won by 
men who were at work instead of in col- 
lege before twenty. 

What then? Must men who expect to 
follow business careers abandon the joy 
and comfort of a liberal education? There 
are several answers, Oneis the argumen- 
tum ad hominem. The successful self- 
made man scarcely ever favors that course 
himself, when it comes to the education 
of his own sons, Another is that there 
are specialized courses provided by all 
the leading colleges now, which partly 
meet the wants of those who think they 
must begin life by seventeen or eighteen. 
But, more conclusive than either, there 
are better things to aim at than mere 
money-making,—at least for those not 
pressed by an inexorable necessity,— 
higher joys than that of simple business 
success. If there are many who must 
forego these for the sake of beginning life 
prematurely,—sweeping out the shop, as 
Mr. Carnegie puts it, in the hope of com- 
ing some day to own the shop,—that is no 
reason why the institutions of higher 
learning should not develop along the best 
lines for the sake of the steadily increas- 
ing number in this prosperous land who 
can take time for the best things. This 
is no longer a young, poor people on a 
wild, unexplored continent, struggling 
desperately with hard circumstances to 
make a beginning. It is a great nation, 
rich with unprecedented progress and ac- 
cumulated prosperity of a hundred years. 
The average man no longer needs, like the 
sons of the pioneers, to sacrifice the high- 
est things of which he is capable for the 
sake of getting into the shop early, so as 
not to be outstripped in the mere race for 
a living. Success in American life here- 
after will be measured with more charac- 
ters than merely the dollar-mark; and 
American education must be shaped in 
the future to fit the man, rather than 
merely his business. Many, no doubt, 
who will hold deservedly high places in 
the twentieth century must be at work by 
eighteen or earlier; but that is a reason 
for giving them such an education as they 
need and can assimilate, not for lowering 
the college standard to the detriment of 
all the rest, in order to give them the de- 
ceptive decoration of a diploma thus de- 
preciated and undeserved. 

Apply the foregoing to women: If ‘‘suc- 
cess,’’ in the case of a woman, implies not 
merely marriage, but early marriage— 
and if marriage demands not so much 
mental and moral charm as familiarity 
with the details of housekeeping and of 
so-called ‘‘society,’’ even then Mr. Reid’s 
brave plea for a nobler ideal in the case of 
men will apply equally to that of women. 
“If the end of educating a man is only to 
get him to keep a shop, or run a factory 
or an iron mill,’’ says Mr. Reid, ‘‘I am 
not much inclined to dispute that conten- 
tion.’’ If the material routine of domestic 
cares and interests is to be the sole endand 
aim of a woman’s existence, then, we say, 
let her forego the college, and devote her- 
self to Miss Parloa’s school of cookery 
and to the arts and graces of flirtation. 
But if women prefer to be the lifelong 
companions of educated men, united by 
congeniality of tastes and aspirations, then 
a four years’ association with such men 
in the class-rooms of a coéducational col- 
lege will be preferable to a four years 
association with a different class of men 
in the ball-room or at the opera. 

H. B. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS.. 

It will be a pleasure to her many friends 
that Miss Turner is back at her post, 
much refreshed by the fine salt breezes of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Mrs. Homer, of Bel- 
mont, always welcome, came in before 
departing for Mount Desert. We had a 
call from Dr. Karl Genthe and his learned 
spouse, Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, who 
are at Woods’ Holl for the summer, en- 
gaged in scientific study. Mrs, Ednah D. 
Cheney came in, being at home for a little 
while, between Bass Rocks and Bar Har- 
bor. We have a sense of safety and com- 
fort when Mrs. Cheney comes, looking 
so much better than last year, and bring- 
ing also good news of Mrs. Howe—Mrs. 
Howe had not been well, earlier in the 
summer, and expressed herself as being 
“good for nothing,’’ which of course no- 
body believed. But Mrs. Cheney’s last 
letter from her was vigorous and charac- 
teristic, discussing the state of the coun- 
try and kindred topics. Mrs. Cheney told 
us, also, that one of the working girls’ 
clubs of Boston will go to the Buffalo Ex- 
position under the kindly chaperonage of 
Mrs. Harriet Minot Laughlin and Miss 





Eva Channing. . The girls will have a 
week’s outing. They raised the money 
for their expenses by getting up a play 
which they themselves acted, and which 
was well attended. The honored treasu- 
rer of the M. W. S. A. has been enjoying 
a trip abroad with Mrs. Garrison. They 
went first for a month to Paris, and vis- 
ited Rouen and Amiens, with one lovely 
day at Versailles. Then a fortnight in 
London, to Canterbury, Salisbury, etc., 
aod down to the Devon coast, on into 
Somersetshire, to Birmingham, where Mr, 
Garrison visited Joseph Sturge of the 
famous Quaker lineage; and to Bristol 
where he saw Miss Mary A. Estlin. At 
Lynmouth he went about with ‘Lorna 
Doone”’ in his pocket, of course; and dur- 
ing their delightful stay of two weeks at 
Nab Cottage by Rydal Water, Mr. Garri- 
son wrote his letters on Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s desk, and rode his wheel around 
the peerless roads before breakfast, watch- 
ing the lovely reflections of hill and sky 
in placid Grasmere, and looking in at the 
churchyard, across the Rothay, where the 
graves of Wordsworth and Dorothy and 
Hartley Coleridge lie in close fellowship. 
They were fortunate enough to gain en- 
trance to Rydal Mount, where Mrs, Fisher- 
Wordsworth the granddaughter of the 
poet now lives, and to Fox How, the home 
of Dr. Arnold. He visited at Edinburgh 
Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, the sister 
of John Bright, having previously spent 
several days with her niece, Mrs. Helen 
Bright Clarke. At last accounts Mr. and 
Mrs, Garrison were near Skye, in Scotland, 
enjoying the delightful companionship of 
Mr. Alfred Webb, of Dublin. Cc. W. 
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A RIGHT OR A PRIVILEGE? 


It is contended that suffrage is not a 
right but a privilege. But this is a poor 
and ungallant reason for denying it to 
women. If it is a privilege, it is rather a 
shabby thing on the part of men to be 
claiming it for themselves and denying it 
to women. What is a privilege? The 
Standard Dictionary says: ‘‘A peculiar 
benefit, favor, or advantage.’’ Do we 
better our case by claiming all the bene- 
fits, favors, and advantages for ourselves? 
If suffrage were a right belonging to all, 
and exemption from the duty of exercis- 
ing it a privilege granted by men to wom- 
en, the case would look a little better for 
men, But to call it a privilege and then 
claim it for ourselves, looks as if piggish- 
ness in our sex had come to maturity. 

If it is meant only that the franchise is 
not @ common right based on our human- 
ity, but a privilege based on some qualifi- 
cation such as property, education, or 
morality, then there is no reason why 
women possessing these qualifications 
should not enjoy the privilege. No one 
of these qualifications is monopolized by 
the male sex. The fact is that fitness to 
use the franchise intelligently and moral- 
ly is the only qualification that can give a 
moral right to the ballot, and it should be 
the aim of government to make the legal 
qualification correspond, as far as practi- 
cable, with the intellectual and moral, I 
say as far as practicable, for I realize the 
serious difficulty of prescribing any quali- 
fication which shall not do injustice to 
many and deprive the State of votes 
which would count for justice and prog- 
ress, I recognize, too, the utter impossi- 
bility of denying the franchise to large 
classes of men who, though educated and 
accomplished,—active often in the affairs 
both of church and State,—are even less 
entitled to the ballot than the common 
tramp or thief. Take the class of men 
who for ends of personal gain sold out the 
interests of Pennsylvania and the railway 
franchise of Philadelphia; there are no 
greater traitors to their country, no great- 
er enemies of their kind, no more danger- 
ous foes to good government anywhere 
than men of this type. There are hosts 
of better men in our jails and peniten- 
tiaries than these legislators and council- 
men, The perils of honest ignorance are 
small compared with those of cultivated 
rascality. For this reason I see little to 
be gained by raising the intellectual or 
educational qualification, 

If there were any way of raising the 
moral requirement that could not be 
evaded by lying and hypocrisy, something 
valuable might be accomplished. But, as 
things are, I believe reforms must come 
by other and better methods than by lim- 
iting the franchise. And this, not that I 
believe the right to vote to be a natural 
and inherent right, independent of one’s 
intelligence and purpose in life. I do not. 
I believe that the right to vote—not the 
legal but the moral right -rests upon pre- 
cisely the same basis as the right to do 
any other thing that requires for its prop- 
er performance a certain degree of intelli- 
gence and skill. The right to teach, the 
right to practice law or medicine, the 
right to navigate a ship, or pose as an 
able-bodied seaman, the right to set up as 
a repairer of clocks or watches, the right 
to undertake any one of a thousand things 
that require intelligence and training, de- 
pends upon one’s possession of the quali- 





fications. The most important qualifica- 
tion in a voter is a controlling desire to 
establish justice and promote the common 
welfare. 

Next in importance is the intelligence 
and judgment which will enable him or 
her to select the men or measures best 
fitted to secure these ends. But these 
qualifications are not conferred by the 
schools. Certainly they are not limited 
to those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of the schools. Many a home does more 
to equip a man in these respects than all 
the training he gets in the schools or col- 
leges. When great moral questions are 
before the public, the plain, uneducated 
man, whose sense of justice is strong, who 
has a real human interest in his fellow, 
and who is a good judge of men, may be 
better fitted to vote, and therefore may 
have a better moral right to vote on such 
questions, than the college-bred man 
whose chief business in the world is to 
squeeze out of it what he can for his own 
advantage and profit. 

But the act of choosing between men 
and measures which the voter is called 
upon to perform is a very small part of 
the governing function, if we may call it 
apartatall. It is such part as a com- 
pany of ship-owners play in choosing the 
officers who are to man their ship and in 
prescribing certain conditions with which 
they must comply. It is important, and 
affects in some measure the policy of the 
captain. But the real government is 
something altogether apart from this 
company. There are certain principles 
and laws of navigation with which the 
competent captain and his chief officers 
must be familiar, and of which the ship- 
owners generally may know very little. 
There is a large fund of special knowledge 
which he must have at command, and be 
ready to employ in emergency, of which 
many of the owners may be wholly igno- 
rant. This is the constitution under 
which the captain governs his ship. Of 
course he has many in his crew not well 
versed in sea-lore. They are novices. 
Their duty at present is to obey and ob- 
serve. Later they may come to com- 
mand, and may even improve the govern- 
ment under which they work. 

Now this analogy holds fairly well when 
applied to the ship of State, not simply to 
our ship of State as at present sailed, but 
to any ship of State under any conditions. 
In other words,—despite all we have 
heard in our country, and all we may 
have said ourselves touching popular sov- 
ereignty—government of, by, and for the 
people,—the greater part of the governing 
in a nation must, in the nature of the 
case, always be done by a small number 
of people, and those in the main persons 
of special knowledge, training, and skill. 
It is no more practicable to have every 
man skilled in the science of government 
than to have everyone skilled in the sci- 
ence and art of navigation, Any attempt 
to secure popular government in the sense 
of having the people pass on every pro- 
posed measure and policy would be as 
foolish as to have the course of a ship and 
the orders to the crew determined by a 
vote of the passengers. 

“Then,” some one is thinking, ‘‘you 
are opposed to the initiative and referen- 
dum?’ Notatall. If I understand the 
purpose of these measures, it is not to 
substitute the people of the States for our 
State Legislatures, nor the people of the 
country for Congress. It is to enable 
people to hold legislators and Congress- 
men to their duty, and to check them in 
their efforts to use the powers intended 
for the common benefit for their own ag- 
grandizement. The knowledge and skill 
of a captain, if directed to selfish ends, 
may lead him to take his ship out of her 
proper course, as laid down on his own 
chart, in order that he may put money in 
his own pocket. He may even run great 
risk of wrecking his ship, if the bribe be 
large enough. Now it would bea good thing 
for the passengers in such case to have 
some way of obliging the captain to fore- 
go his schemes for self-enrichment, and 
to keep his ship in her proper course. 

The people as a rule are conscious of 
their unfitness to conduct the general af- 
fairs of government, and they have no 
desire to infringe on the business of their 
representatives. But if they had the 
power in their hands to check these repre- 
sentatives when they misrepresent them, 
when they use their position for private 
gain instead of the common good; if they 
could demand the referendum of any 
measure which they deemed inimical to 
the general welfare, to their own tribunal, 
the ballot box, there would be fewer be- 
trayals of the public interest. And if 
they conld add to this the right to have 
any measures deemed important to the 
common welfare by 10 or 20 per cent. of 
the voters, submitted to the same tribu 
nal, the statesmen of the country might 
be greatly aided in their efforts to solve 
certain problems which at present they 
seem seriously afraid to tackle. The his- 
tory of the initiative and referendum in 
Switzerland shows that only in rare in- 
stances do the people demand the refer- 








ence to them of any measures. In the 
main, legislative bodies pass such meas- 
ures as they deem wise, without let or 
hindrance, But the people have the pow- 
er in their hands to call a halt at any 
time, and this has been proven to have a 
very wholesome and steadying tendency, 

In no country is it more needed perhaps 
than in ours. We want a government 
that is not only consistent with self-goy- 
ernment, but a government that aims at 
it, requires it, and is fitted to develop it, 
We have greatly misused the term ‘‘self- 
government”’ in this country by making 
it synonymous with popular government, 
i. €., government by the majority, or, in 
actual practice, party government, which 
is commonly government by the minority, 
Strictly speaking, self-government is 
purely individual, It no more contem- 
plates subjection to a majority than sub- 
jection to a king. It contemplates self- 
rule, self-direction, and is opposed to all 
interference with this whether by many 
or few. Even majority rule is self-govern- 
ment in a very accommodated sense, 

The tendency to overlook this fact and 
so imagine that we are enjoying the right 
and discharging the duty of self-govern- 
ment when we are little more than pup- 
pets employed by unscrupulous party 
leaders, to attain their ends, is a grow- 
ing evil. The goodness or badness of 
government does not depend on the size 
of the majority by which it comes into 
power, but on the degree of intelligence 
and moral purpose expressed by the 
voters. In other words, the degree in 
which self-government obtains among the 
voters will have much to do with the 
character of the administration they bring 
into power. Self-government on the part 
of voters will tend to the establishment of 
good government—not self-government— 
in the State, and good government in the 
State will tend to foster and develop self- 
government in its citizens, and will mul- 
tiply the number of those who are quali- 
fied by intelligence and moral purpose to 
hold the nation to high ideals, and make 
it an instrument of service to mankind. 

ALEXANDER KENT. 





THE GLORY OF COLORADO. 

“Better twenty-five years of Colorado 
than a cycle of Cathay.”’ , 

In this the opening sentence of his ad- 
dress on the first day of the quarto-centen- 
nial celebration at Colorado Springs, ex- 
Gov. Adams, of Colorado, sounded the 
key-note of that wonderful gathering. 

The story of Colorado, as told in these 
three days of rejoicing, is as amazing as a 
magician’s tale, and fully justifies the 
jubilant song of her sons and daughters. 
To quote from ex-Gov. Adams: 

‘Elsewhere progress has come with the 
plodding step of evolution. Here upon 
the wings of transformation—yesterday 
the wilderness, to-day the fairest offering 
that progress can place upon the altar of 
civilization—Colorado is the child of the 
nation’s manhood, ... It is a long dis- 
tance from the log cabin to the new Ant- 
lers Hotel, but it has been travelled more 
quickly in Colorado than in any other 
land. Before me are men who have seen 
and been a part of every phase of evolu- 
tion, from the most primitive to the high- 
est degree of civilization. Never before 
have the years of a single active life 
spanned such a transformation in State 
development. Man seldom sees more 
than one act in the great drama of prog- 
ress; before our eyes and upon a magnifi- 
cent stage has been enacted the entire 
play. The glory of Colorado is its youth. 
Living men laid its foundation in courage 
and liberty. God seems to have kept this 
region fallow until civilization was ripe to 
enter and possess it. It is a virgin land, 
with no traditions to bind, no precedents 
to follow, no superstitions to blind. Be- 
fore us, for our warning, six thousand 
years of mistake and shame; for our guid- 
ance, six thousand years of victory and 
achievement. . . . You have seen the mil- 
lions of gold and silver coming from our 
hills and pouring into the arteries of a na- 
tion’s commerce. You have seen the few 
patches of cultivated soil spread into four 
million acres of field and orchard, and the 
few small irrigating ditches expand until 
twenty-two thousand miles of canals and 
laterals now carry fertility, beauty and 
harvest into the desert. You have seen 
the scattered school houses developed 
into a great public school system, and uni- 
versities grow until each year they send 
out their army of brainy men and women, 
You have seen every industry expand. 
Churches planted upon every landscape, 
and ten thousand homes built and tenant- 
ed by a happy people. You have seen 
a constitution adopted that guarantees a 
free education as the inherltance of every 
child, and statutes in which are crystal- 
ized the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, making men and women equal 
as God placed them in Eden. These are 
some of the trophies which our twenty- 
five years of Statehood have brought to 
the nation and to humanity.”’ F, M, A. 
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LIVELY DEBATE IN ALABAMA CONVEN- 
TION. 


We continue our account of the suffrage 
debate in the Alabama Convention from 


page one. 


Mr. Craic—I offer an amendment to 
Section 7 of Article 1, on Municipal Cor- 
porations. 

The amendment was read as foliows: 
“Amend Section 7 by adding after the 
word ‘voters,’ in line 4, the words ‘and 
women taxpayers.’”’ 

Mr. Boone -I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. Craic—I do not wish to take up 
the time of this Convention, but the peo- 
ple of Dallas County particularly, and I 
suppose of other portions of the State, 
have suffered from the ignorant and vic- 
jous suffrage of which we have been 
speaking so much in this Convention. At 
one time a tax of one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars+was levied upon us by 
that kind of voters. At another time two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Now, 
sir, under this Constitution, as we may 
adopt it, there are bound to be a great 
many votes cast in these matters to fix a 
tax upon people who own property, and 
they havé no voice in the amount or 
method of taxation. You may leave out 
the negro vote entirely, and in almost 
every city and town where taxes are levied 
there will be two people who own no 
property to one who does own it, and they 
will be voters, and those two votes will 
always out-vote the one vote of the man 
who owns the property. 

Now, in the city of Selma, we have five 
million dollars of assessed property—a 
little over that; in the whole county nine 
millions of dollars. We have forty-six 
thousand negroes in that county and about 
eight thousand white people. Of that 
pumber probably one-third of the negroes 
in that county will be able to vote under 
the educational qualification, and we may 
not console ourselves with the thought 
that these ignorant voters are not going 
to come up to the requirements of the 
Constitution, for many of them will do it. 
There are more of them in our county that 
pay their poll tax than there are of white 
men, and that is the case in a great many 
counties. Now, there are a great many 
women in our cities and throughout all 
the cities in the State who own property, 
and that is all they have got, and what I 
want to do is to let the people who own 
that property come up and cast a ballot 
against the ballot of those who do not 
own any. I understand the prejudice of 
men against women voting. I understand 
that thoroughly. I have been raised right 
here in this Southern country, and have 
never lived anywhere else, and never ex- 
pect to, but I believe in property matters 
women have some rights as well as men. 
I have been told by a lady in this town 
who heard the discussions on the floor by 
the gentleman from Montgomery two or 
three years ago, not speaking on the ques- 
tion particularly, but she said to me: “I 
had to pay fifteen hundred dollars for im- 
provements in front of my house, and I 
had nothing to pay it with. I had to 
mortgage my home and have nothing with 
which to pay off the mortgage, and when 
the last day comes I may be sold out, un- 
less I can borrow the money and extend 
the debt.’’ She had nobody to vote for 
her or represent her, and yet she has 
property here and she must either sell it 
and get out, or let the city come and take 
it, and that matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the gentleman on this floor. 
Now, all I want in this matter is to let the 
people who own the property, as well as 
those who don’t own it, vote on this mat- 
ter. This is all I ask for. 

Mr. Firrs—I think that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Dallas is 
eminently correct. I am aware of the 
fact that when you come up with the 
proposition in this State, yet awhile, to 
allow the women of the land to vote 
at first blush, the proposition that they 
are to vote at all sounds novel, and carries 
with it more or less of a shock to the 
usual and ordinary proprieties as we are 
accustomed to look upon them. But in 
this matter of creating a bonded indebted- 
ness in towns where women are property 
owners, and where there is no male 
member of the family to cast a ballot that 
represents that property, when that prop- 
erty is to be taxed, and it is to become as 
much a burden upon their property as 
upon the property of any other person in 
that town, it does seem to me a wrong 
idea that all the men can vote for the 
creation of that bonded indebtedness and 
put that bonded indebetedness upon all of 
the property of all the widows and all the 
women in the town who happen to own 
property, and who are as much interested 
in that bonded issue and in that indebt- 
edness of the municipality as the men. It 
is unjust that women should not have some 
voice in the matter, it being as much their 
debt as that of any man who lives in that 
municipality. It does seem to me to be 
nothing but ordinary and even-handed 
justice that women who own property in 
their own name, and who have no male 
member of the family to represent them, 
should have the right to pass upon wheth- 
er or not they want that bond issue 
made, which becomes a burden and a tax 
upon their property. They are as much 
taxpayers as the men. 

I see smiles on the faces of these old 
roosters around here who have an idea 
that they don’t want the women to vote. 
I see smiles of scorn and derision. This 
is not woman suffrage. This is but equal 
justice, common and even-handed, to the 
women of the land. It has been done in 
Louisiana and other States of this Union. 
What earthly reason can there be why it 
should not be done here? Where is the 
justice in the idea that a man, right on 
the same street, occupying the next house 
to a woman, should go to the ballot box 
and cast his ballot as to whether or not 
he wants a bond issue in that city, for 





which the city becomes liable and upon 
which taxes have to be collected to pay 
the interest on that bond issue and the 
= of it, and the woman who has 

n left without any one to represent 
her, who owns the adjoining property, 
cannot vote as to whether or nut that 
bond issue shall be made and whether or 
not she shall be burdened with that addi- 
tional tax? That is just simple, even- 
handed justice, and the right of the 
women to have some representation as to 
the burden which shall be fastened upon 
their property and as to bonds which shall 
be issued for which their property has to 
be taxed to pay the interest and the 
om themselves whenever they are 
paid— 

Mr. Coleman (Greene)—Wouldn’t it be 
better to let the majority of the property 
rule? 

Mr. Pitts—Well, that brings back the 
idea of measuring the rich and the poor, 
of letting them vote in pyramids accord- 
ing to what they have, and it always 
causes dissatisfaction: but certainly a wo- 
man who owns property has as much 
right to vote upon this question as a man 
who owns property. I don’t know how it 
is in other cities, but I happen to come 
from a town where there are a large num- 
ber of ladies who are property owners. 
have in mind now one particular street in 
the very best portion of the city, that is 
to a large extent owned, up and down on 
one side and up and down on the other, 
by widows of the very highest class, and 
the widows of distinguished men who 
have served their State in all the great 
walks of life, and right now, if the propo- 
sition came up in that town as to whether 
or not to issue bonds, whether or not to 
burden that city with a bond issue, there 
are no people in it, no taxpayers in it, 
that would be more vitally interested in 
it than these widows. They would have 
to be taxed to pay the interest upon the 
bond issue, they would have to be taxed 
to pay the debt; they would have no rep- 
resentation whatever in this matter, and 
certainly ought to be allowed to go to the 
polls on that occasion and vote, It 
would not be mixing in politics at all. It 
is a business proposition as to whether or 
not they are going to borrow so much 
money, and go so much in debt. It is a 
partnership in which they are interested 
as @ party who goes in debt. It is as 
much their debt as it is the debt of the 
men, and they ought to be allowed to go 
to the polls and say whether or not they 
are willing to go into that enterprise. And 
it is suggested to me by the distinguished 
gentleman upon my left that I can make 
it stronger by saying that I only ask this 
right for women taxpayers, and certainly 
a@ woman taxpayer, upon this subject, 
ought to have as much right to vote as a 
man who don’t pay any taxes, and yet we 
propose here to leave it to the vote of the 
people and men who don’t own any prop- 
erty, and don’t own any part of this mort- 
gage indebtedness, Yet women who own 
property are not allowed to have any 
voice in the matter. 

I think the amendment is but right. I 
think it can be administered in decency 
and order. I think it is the first step in 
the right direction of carrying justice to 
the women taxpayers in Alabama. 

Mr. Boone—This question has been very 
vehemently argued on the other side, and 
unless some gentleman wishes to oppose 
it on the floor, and I do not think they do, 
I move the previous question upon the 
section and amendment. 

The main question was ordered. 

The President—The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Dallas. 

Upon a call of the roll the vote resulted 
as follows: Ayes, 48; noes, 59; absent or 
not voting, 49. 

So the motion to table the amendment 
was lost. 

Mr. Fitts—I now offer an amendment 
which will make it read ‘‘unmarried wom- 
en tax-payers over twenty-one years of 
age.”’ 

"President pro tem—The Chair will say 
that the previous question has been or- 
dered and all amendments are out of order 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. Greer—I vote aye for that purpose. 

President pro tem—The question recurs 
upon the motion to adopt the section as 
amended, 

Mr. O’Neal—I call for the ayes and noes. 

The call was sustained. 

Mr. Burnett—I move to adjourn, 

President pro tem—The motion is out 
of order. The previous question has been 
ordered and that is tantamount to order- 
ing a vote. 

Upon a call of the roll the vote resulted 
as follows: Ayes, 65; noes, 46; absent or 
not voting, 44. 

Mr. Coleman-—I change my vote from 
no to aye, for the purpose of moving a re- 
consideration to-morrow morning. 

The result of the roll call was 65 ayes 
and 46 noes, and the section as amended 
was adopted. 


On Friday morning the Secretary read 
the substitute as follows: 

‘*No woman shall be qualified to vote at 
any election to determine whether bonds 
shall be issued by a city, town, or village 
who is not at the time she offers to vote a 
bona fide resident of such city, town or 
village, assessed for taxes during the year 
preceding the year in which she offers to 
vote, at five hundred dollars, or more, and 
no woman shall vote at such election who 
is under twenty-one years of age.”’ 

Mr. Cobb—The purpose I had was to 
bring the female voters to the same stand- 
ard so far as qualifications are concerned 
as male votors. Now, this substitute I 
am in favor of; only it does not put in 
these additional qualifications. I am in 
favor of the five hundred dollar proposi- 
tion, but I want also the females who are 
allowed to vote to possess the same quali- 
fications prescribed for voting under the 
Article on Suffrage and Election. 

Mr, deGraffenreid—Mr. President and 





Gentlemen of the Convention: The reason 
I voted to permit women to vote in muni- 
cipal elections for the issue of bonds was 
because I have never believed in the doc- 
trine of taxation without representation. 
The amendment which was offered by the 
entleman from Dallas, and which has 
nm adopted by this Convention, is a step 
in the right direction. The only reason 
why a woman should be permitted to vote 
in municipal elections for the issuance of 
bonds, is because she has property situ- 
ated in that municipality, whieh is to be 
affected by that bond issue. In other 
words, she has to contribute, along with 
the male members of the community, to 
the payment of the interest and the prin- 
cipal of the bonds. That being so, the 
property that she owns, which should 
justify her vote, should be a substantial 
amount, and it should be such property 
as really finds protection inthe town. As 
I understand it, Mr. President, taxation 
is justified only upon the principle of pro- 
tection. The State is prrmitted to tax 
its inhabitants because of the measure of 
protection that it offers to them, and cit- 
ies and towns are permitted to tax the 
people who live within their boundaries 
or who own property situated within that 
town or city because of the fact that the 
city furnishes police protection and other 
protection to its inhabitants, and to the 
property situated therein. The gentle- 
man from Macon offered a proposition 
looking to the fact that women owning 
three hundred dollars’ worth of property, 
whether it was real or personal property, 
should be permitted to vote. I do not 
think so, Mr. President. I think it should 
be lands situated in town, land that 
may be reached, land covered by the 
mortgage issued by the city at the time 
of the execution of the bonds. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is plain, and I 
therefore move its adoption, and upon 
that I move the previous question. 

Mr. Greer—I desire to discuss theamend- 
ment. Mr. President, it serms to me that 
we have been travelling this evening at a 
break-neck speed, and that we have failed 
to consider; we have lost our bearing; the 
Convention has gone wild, and after they 
consult their pillows to-night these gentle- 
men will realize how ridiculous they have 
been this afternoon, (Applause.) We find 
ourselves in this aspect: all female tax- 
payers, or women taxpayers are allowed 
to vote. It does not require them to be 
residents of the town in which they own 
property ; it does not even require them to 
be registered, It does not require them 
to possess any of the other qualifications 
that the male inhabitants of Alabama 
possess. (Prolonged laughter.) Mr. Pres- 
ident, I made no slip of the tongue. I 
spoke advisedly, It does not specify any 
age. A fourteen-year-old girl may vote. 
A large number of colored citizens in Ala- 
bama, and some whites, I am sorry to say, 
put what property they possess in their 
wives’ names to escape the payment of 
honest debts. Perhaps they own five 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, that 
would be required under this amendment. 
A man qualifies under other sections, 
and his wife votes and he votes on five 
hundred dollars’ worth of property. Some 
male inhabitants of the same city own five 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, and 
each would have one vote, while the woman 
and the sorry, good-for-nothing husband, 
should he vote under the original section 
if they own one hundred dollars’ worth of 
property, and under this amendment five 
hundred dollars, they would have two 
votes, It seems to me this is a ridiculous 
proposition. It seems to me, if we are to 
pass it, as the gentleman from Greene says, 
it should be passed in order. It should 
be resident female inhabitants, and in my 
honest opinion they should be single, un- 
married, over the age of twenty-one, 

A delegate—And white. 

Mr. Greer—Yes, and white; and white 
at that, if you please, sir. You disfran- 
chise the poor old man, and come along 
here and enfranchise his wife. That is 
what you have done. I say I do not ob- 
ject to women being represented except 
for one thing. I consider woman the 
greatest, the best, and the purest gift that 
God has ever given to man, (Applause.) 
I do not believe, Mr. President, and I 
never will believe that any considerable 
number of the intelligent and the best 
class of females would vote under any pro- 
vision that you might pass here. Ido be- 
lieve, from the depths of my heart, that 
the irresponsible and the less intelligent 
and the lower class, especially the col- 
ored, would vote, every one of them that 
had an opportunity. Now I say, Mr. 
President, that we should stop and turn 
around and see where we are ‘‘at,’’ if you 
please. I appeal to this Convention, for 
if this thing must be done, let it be done 
in order, Let us have some specification 
that they must be resident inhabitants, 
must be unmarried, must be over 21 years 
of age. Let’s have some system, some 
order about it. And, as has been sug- 
gested, that they must be white; but I 
want to say that, in my candid opinion, 
the fairest, the purest, and the best crea- 
tion —the fairest, the purest, and the 
brightest jewels that ever walked under 
the brilliant rays of God’s shining sun 
will be lowered immeasurably when you 
pass such a resolution as this, and I pro- 
test in the name of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the best white men of Alabama 
(applause), to stop before you go too far. 
Mr. President, if I had less respect for the 
fair sex, | would not plead; but feeling as 
I do, and reverencing and loving them as 
I do, lam compelled to beg this Conven- 
tion to be more moderate, and if they do 
anything let it be done in order, and in 
such manner as will be becoming a Con- 
stitutional Convention in the great State 
of Alabama. Now, Mr. President, I have 
said all 1 care to say at this time. I re- 
serve the further shot that I may have on 
my motion to-morrow morning, and I 
now move to adjourn. 

By a vote of 41 ayes and 49 noes, th, 
Convention refused to adjourn. 





Mr, Coleman—From the remarks of the 
gentleman who last addressed the Con- 
vention, it would seem that a great many 
of the members of the Convention are 
laboring under a mistake. For their in- 
formation I would like for the Secretary 
to read the amendment, in order that they 
may see how far it provides for the very 
objections made by him. 

Section —, No woman shall be qualified 
to vote at any election to determine 
whether obligations or bonds shall be 
issued by a city, town, or village, who is 
not at the time she offers to vote a bona 
fide resident of such city, town, or village, 
and who does not in her own right own 
real estate situated in said city, town, or 
village, assessed for taxation during the 
year preceding the year in which she of- 
fers to vote, at or more, and no 
woman shall vote at such election who is 
under 21 years of age. 

The amendment provides for every ob- 
jection that has been urged thus far, She 
is required to be 21 years of age. 

Mr. White—But will you ever find a 
woman over 21 yearsofage? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Colemanu— Perhaps the gentleman is 
more interested in those questions than I 
am. I do not know. While I have not 
been in accord with woman suffrage, and 
have voted against it, still I do not pre- 
tend to possess more knowledge and in- 
formation as to what is right than the 
other gentlemen who compose this Con- 
vention, It seems that they think that 
women ought to vote. I favor myself the 
proposition of the majority of the property, 
which would have given women represen- 
tation, and thus have excluded them from 
being mixed up in politics, and I think 
chat would have been the better plan; but 
I do not adhere to this, inasmuch as the 
majority uf the Convention seems to think 
otherwise. That was my purpose in ad- 
voca*ing that proposition the other day on 
the report of the Committee. That was 
the right way to my mind to see that 
women were represented in cases of this 
kind, but if the delegates of this Conven- 
tion think that women ought to vote at 
these elections, I think the amendment is 
all sufficient, and, in fact, it imposes a 
qualification upon them that is not im- 
posed upon men in a general election, be- 
cause men can vote if they have $300 
worth of property, and here a woman is 
required to have $500. Having stated 
these views, and remembering the condi- 
tion of mind in which this Convention is, 
it does seem to me that it would be more 
becoming to us as a body if we would con- 
sider this question during the night, and 
come here in the morning and consider it 
as we should with deliberation and for the 
best interest of the whole State. I there- 
fore move that we do now adjourn. 

Mr. deGraffenreid—I rise to a point of 
order. There has been no business trans- 
acted since the House refused to adjourn. 

The President pro tem.—The point of 
order is well taken, 

Mr. deGraffenreid—I now move the pre- 
vious question upon the adoption of the 
amendment. 


Upon a vote being taken a division was 
called for, and by a vote of 52 ayes to 20 
noes the amendment was declared adopted. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 
RAINIER, WASH., AUG. 7, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although you have not heard much 
from our Evergreen State in this north- 
western part of the country, we have a 
State organization thoroughly interested 
in the work, and we feel that if slowly, 
yet surely, we are making progress. We 
have no doubt as to the final outcome of 
our efforts. 

The State Convention will be held in 
Tacoma, on Sept. 10, and we hope for a 
full attendance. 

Wishing the WoMAN’s JOURNAL the suc- 
cess it deserves, 

Yours fraternally, 
ELLEN S. LECKENBY, 
Cor. Sec. W. E. S. A. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Lynn Equal Rights Club will have 
a basket picnic for their members and 
friends at High Rock, on Saturday, Aug. 
24, from 3to6 P.M. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt will be the principal speaker. 
There will be fine music, and a good time 
generally. 


Miss Marion Howard Brazier 1s prepared 
to present Informal Talks on ‘‘Current 
Events in Journalism,” ‘‘Cremation—Is 
it a Fad?” “Are We Growing Older Grace- 
fully?’’ and others suited for patriotic 
societies. Miss Brazier is identified with 
leading clubs and patriotic societies, and 
is Boston correspondent of the Army and 
Navy Journal. She may be addressed at 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


The National Society of New England 
Women has established a Registry Head- 
quarters at the Pan-American Exposition, 
in charge of a clerk who will engage or 
order, at special rates and privileges 
agreed upon by the Management and 
Committee, rooms with or without board, 
at hotels, boarding houses, or in private 
families, as desired, for all women of New 
England ancestry. For further informa- 
tion address Miss Grace Warren, N. E. 
States’ Building, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby ae and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts; the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the popes. and the promotion 














of the principles which it advocates. 
AMUSEMENTS. ~? 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 


“The Middleman.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 


Prices: { Matinese, 10c., 25c., 500. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF AUGUST 19. 


Billy S. Clifford, 
Of Clifford & Huth Fame, 


AFTERNOONS: ... 
EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS 


+ 10c, and 25e, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


and + + 25c, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: 











Great Bargains 


THIS WEEK! 


In Percale, Gingham, 
Lawn and Silk Waists, at 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


White 





Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for |0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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UNDER THE MAGN, 
Roused by a clear-voiced trumpeter of dawn, 
In joy I seek the golden courts of day ; 
The dusty cohorts of the night are gone, . 
Far down their western way. 


; . t 
A winding forest path invites my feet, 
Low winds are calling from the dewy . 
a» Bisles ; 
Before me lies the heron’s dim retreat, 
A maze of leafy miles. 


Some power occult so moves me that I cross 
The sleeping garden where bananas lean, 
And win, through hoary oak groves draped 

with moss, 
The woodland’s wild demesne. 


A mocking-bird salutes me as [ go, 

An oriole greets me as [ press along; 
I feel in all my veins a quickening glow, 
~ Companioued thus by song. 


Through interlacing boughs of pine and 
palm 
I catch brief glimpses of a turquoise sky ; 
Below, as softly as an evening psalm, 
The river ripples by. 
—Southern Bivouac. 





THE SONG MY PADDLE SINGS. 
BY PAULINE JEKAHIONWAKE. 
August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe and I 
Drift, drift, 
Where the hills uplift 
On either side of the current swift. 


The river rolls in its rocky bed ; 

My paddle is plying its way ahead— 
Dip, dip, 

While the waters flip 

In foam, as over their breast we slip. 


. 


We've raced the rapid, we’re far ahead! 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray, 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 


And up on the hills against the sky 

A tir tree. rocking its lullaby, 

Swings, swings, 

Its emerald wings, 

Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 





THE FOREST LITANY. 


BY MABEL EARLE. 
Lord, when beneath the trees we go 
Where all thy sweet wild wood-folk grow, 
The buds and boughs seem praying-low, 
‘‘Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By every leaf that springs to birth 
To share our plenty, bear our dearth, 
Remember thou wast born on earth: 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By every night, when skies are deep, 
And solemn stars above us sweep, 
Think on thy nights of earthly sleep; 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


‘*By every dawning, fresh and dear, 
W hen choiring birds sing round us clear, 
Think on thy mortal wakings here— 
Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By suns that shine with cruel stress, 
By winds that vex us and oppress, 
Remember thine own weariness ; 
Remember, Lord, and leve us. 


“By springtime days when joy is rife, 
By winter nights of storm and strife, 
Remember thou hast lived earth’s life, 

Remember, Lord, and love us. 


“By all our slow decaying saith 
Of doom drawn nearer with each breath, 
Think how thy life went down to death; 
Remember, Lord, and love us.” 


So have we heard their prayer steal through 
The morning sun, the evening dew— 

Wilt thou not hear us praying too? 
Remember, Lord, and love us. —Selected. 


died 


SOME REMNANTS. 





BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, 





Down in the dim pine country, where 
here and there old clearings or deserted 
fields make good cover, a huntsman stood 
in the shadow on the edge of the barren 
and looked out. For weeks he had been 
working from the south Atlantic coast in- 
land, through the loneliest country, he 
thought, that man’s foot had ever trod; 
from the beautiful port that had no ship- 
ping, through the shadowy swamps and 
the wide-spreading live-oaks, up to the 
dim, far-reaching vistas of the pine-bar- 
ren. And now it seemed that he had 
reached the centre from which all the 
desolation emanated. 

An old, large, white-columned house 
with a few primeval trees about it, and 
leading straight away from the entrance, 
the remnants of an avenue. There were 
no signs of fences; the outbuildings were 
tumbling down and the house was dilap- 
idated, yet it had dignity. Perhaps it 
was its desolation, perhaps it was its 
aloofness; he could not decide; but it was 
impressive. Doubtless this was the 
homestead of the plantation over the 
waste fields of which he had been shoot- 
ing; and the huntsman went nearer. 

The windows on the front and the side 
toward him were all closed, save where a 
blind was missing; the front door seemed 





to/be fast shut; the whole place looked 
forsaken; nevertheless, he made his dog 
come to héel as he approached silently 
over the coarse grass. He was quite close 
when a little sound from the dog stopped 
him. He turned and saw the eager look 
and lifted nose of the creature, and step- 
ping sidewise instead of forward, he dis- 
covered on the low piazza, behind one of 
the big pillars, a white-haired woman 
seated in a large country-made chair. Her 
head was lifted even as the dog’s was, and 
her expression was as eager; but although 
she looked straight at him with wide-open 
eyes, she did not seem to see him. One 
moment the huntsman paused; then he 
turned and went softly back to the shadow 
of the wood. 

There was no one in the camp save the 
negroes working under him in this ad- 
vance expedition, and as he sat alone, 
with only the stars for company, the pic- 
ture he had seen in the afternoon haunted 
him. In a few days his work had ap- 
proached much nearer to the old house, 
and during the noon rest he once more 
made his way through the pine woods, 
this time coming out at a nearer point. 
He-stopped suddenly, leaned his gun 
quickly and softly against a tree, and 
pressed his dog to the earth with his foot. 

All the windows of the house were wide 
open; in front of the cavernous hall door 
sat the blind iady, and on the piazza near 
the top of the steps stood a middle-aged 
woman holding what appeared to be a 
flagstaff. The butt of it rested on the 
floor; from the upper end fluttered some 
dark brown rags, and the woman, holding 
it a little away from her, was looking 
down the avenue as if looking for some- 
thing. The huntsman followed the direc- 
tion of her gaze, and far away he saw an 
object moving that gradually developed 
into a man, 

At first he could only discern that the 
man was tall; then that he seemed to be 
marching rather than walking; then that 
against his shoulderthe man carried astick 
as if it were a sword. It was like a little 
boy playing soldier. Presently, turning 
on his heel and marching backward, he 
began to give orders as if a body of men 
followed him. On he came, nearer and 
nearer, sometimes marching straight 
ahead, sometimes facing his company and 
stepping backward, giving his commands 
in a clear, distinct voice. His clothes 


were poor, his shoes were common bro-. 


gans, and his hat was straw, yellow with 
age, and of an antique shape. 

His voice sharpened with excitement as 
he neared the house. He halted his com- 
pany, put them at present arms, then fac- 
ing the woman who held the flag, he took 
off his old hat with a sweep that was fine, 
and stood looking at her radiantly, while 
the sun made a halo in his snow-white 
hair. 

The huntsman kneeled down almost on 
his excited dog, muzzling him with his 
hand. 

In her turn, the lady seemed now to be 
making a speech; then she presented the 
pole and the rags; the blind woman rose 
to her feet, clapping her hands feebly, 
while the tall officer, waving the flag in 
front of the company, swung his hat with 
a hip-hip-hurrah! Three times that lone- 
ly cheer arose, echoing and reéchoing 
back into the dusky woods; then he put 
the company at parade rest, and mount- 
ing the steps, carrying the flag with him, 
took the hand of the woman and led her 
into the house. 

The huntsman did not move, nor did he 
let the shivering dog stir. Presently the 
heroine of the scene came out again, and 
after leading the blind woman in, proceed- 
ed to shut the front door and all the win- 
dows. She appeared at the upper win- 
dows, shutting them, and the big house 
took on once more its forsaken look. 
Then the huntsman rose, and slipping his 
hand under the dog’s collar, took his gun 
and made his way back to the camp. 

That the extraordinary scene he had 
witnessed meant something, went without 
saying, but what? and who could enlighten 
him? Those old people could not just be 
playing, could not just be trying to amuse 
themselves in this lonely country. Impos- 
sible! It took deadly earnest so to pene- 
trate with reality the behavior of the 
actors—to make a scene so vivid. That 
man was absolutely sure that he had a 
company behind him, felt really enthusi- 
astic when he cheered all by himself; and 
the blind woman’s applause was true, as 
true as was the stately speech and flag 
presentation of the other woman. Did 
they do this thing often? the huntsman 
wondered, As his men had all worked up 
the country with him, and were as much 
strangers to this place as he was, his only 
hope for information was the railway sta- 
tion, five miles away; he would have to 
go there in a day or two to receive sup- 
plies for his camp, and he would try to 
find out then. 

The next day at noon, leaving his dog 
and gun in camp, he went again to the 
edge of the barren, and found the same 
scene being enacted. The blind woman 
sat rocking gently; the other woman, in 





her limp black clothes, stood waiting and 
leaning a little on the flagpole as she 
looked down 'the avenue for the tall man 
and his phantoms. When he was hear 
enough to see her, she straightened from 
her tired pose and threw her head back. 
On he came, marching with such energy, 
giving his orders with such force, that 
this time the h ntsman felt almost as if 
he saw just what the man saw! The 
speeches were made, the lonely cheers 
rang out, the blind woman clapped her 
approval, and the actors marched into the 
house, leaving the company as before, at 
parade rest. 

The morning after this it was cloudy, 
and by noon a fine rain was falling. Would 
the presentation of the flag go on in spite 
of the weather? Would those old people 
come out in the dampness, and leave that 
company without shelter in this penetrat- 
ing drizzle? 

Under the gray sky and the drifting 
mist the ald place was absolutely ghastly. 
The moss on the foundations looked more 
living and encroaching; a gutter broken 
off half-way down the side of the house 
showed to cruel advantage, and the pools 
of water gathered here and there, and 
flowing one into another, pointed out how 
surely, if slowly, the old place was wash- 
ing away. 

But the lady with the ragged flag was 
at ber post, and the tall man came march- 
ing up between the remnants of the ave- 
nue, waving his stick and splashing 
through the rain puddles. The lonely 
cheers echoed forlornly, and the applause 
of the blind woman sounded faintly trom 
within. Then everything was shut up, 
and the drifting mist seemed to settle 
more closely about the old house, and the 
drip of the rain from the leaves was the 
only sound to be heard. 

By evening the rain was pouring in tor- 
rents—an unvarying stream of discomfort, 
and the open wood fire in the big, barren 
office of the inn at the railway station 
would have seemed doubly comfortable 
to the young huntsman if he could only 
have driven from his mind the memory of 
the house out in the wilderness. The 
host, Captain Monty, a one-legged veteran 
of the Civil War, had received him with a 
reserved hospitality, as if in meeting one 
of a higher station than his usual lodgers, 
he felt impelled to show that he had once 
known better things. 

Nor did the huntsman find his host to 
be a garrulous old person. Instead, al- 
though perfectly civil, he was difficult to 
talk to, and they had exchanged very few 
words when, after supper, the new guest 
was ushered into the office, where, about 
the fire, a few local loungers and one or 
two travelling tradesmen were gathered. 
Here the conversation was general and in- 
termittent, and the huntsman determined 
to wait for the dispersal of these people 
before he displayed his curiosity. While 
he waited, he talked to Captain Monty’s 
little grandson, who seemed to be in at- 
tendance on his maimed grandfather, and 
who now, while the old man was station- 
ary, sat tailor-fashion on the tloor, work- 
ing away with an old knife. 

It was not long before the idle company 
began to say good-night; then, by way of 
an opening, the huntsman handed the 
little boy his knife, which was a much 
better instrument than the one the child 
was trying to use, The little creature 
looked at the stranger wonderingly, at the 
knife admiringly; then with a smile he 
nodded to his grandfather, and the hunts- 
man, glancing up, found the old man look- 
ing at him kindly. There was silence 
after this, save for the fall of the rain and 
an occasional whisper from the fire. 

**You don’t grow tobacco about here,’’ 
the huntsman began at last, by way of 
leading up to planting and planters, and 
so to the old house. 

*“‘Cotton’s our staple,’’ the captain an- 
swered, 

“I’ve been shooting about the country 
a good deal,’’ the huntsman went on, ‘“‘and 
this seems to have been a rich neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

“Yes, we were pretty well off.”’ 

“Tt was a pity,’’ said the huntsman. 

Captain Monty looked at him for a min- 
ute, then he said, ‘‘Yes, a great pity,” 
and relapsed into silence. 

Once more the sounds of the rain and 
the fire and the little boy’s knife made 
themselves heard, until at last the hunts- 
man said, ‘‘War is an awful thing.” 

‘Sherman told us, ‘War is hell,’ and it’s 
true,’ and the old man took his pipe 
from his lips. ‘‘And the South,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘is just now getting as far out as the 
station called purgatory.”’ 

The huntsman smiled, but Captain 
Monty shook his head. ‘That may sound 
funny,’’ he said, ‘‘but purgatory isn’t 
funny. We've got used to tragedies in 
the South, but we haven’t got used to 
laughing at them yet.’’ Then, as if to 
explain his seeming rebuke, he went on 
slowly: ‘*There’s an old lady not far from 
here who’s still watching for her boy to 
come home, and he’d be a man of fifty 
odd. He sat down on the roadside to 
rest when we were marching back from 





Pennsylvania. I hailed him as we passed. 
‘Sick, Tom?’ I asked. '' ‘No,’ he answered, 
‘only tired. I'll be on‘4n a minute.’ And 
that’s been more than thirty, years,"’ 

The huntsman was, leaving forward in 
his chair, as if intending: to drop in a 
final question, when the little boy, who 
had stopped work to listen, said slowly, 
“Old Mrs. Shore makes me run down the 
road sometimes to see if Tom’s coming.” 

The huntsman turned on the child, 
“Does she live in that old house with the 
great big pillars, and is she blind?” he 
asked quickly. 

“What do you know about that big 
house and the blind lady?”’ the old man 
interrupted. 

**T’ve seen her,”’ 

‘““Mrs. Delgado,’’ the little boy put in, 
looking from one to the other of the men 
as if something strange might come next. 

“Yes, that’s her name,’’.and there 
seemed to be some distress in the old 
man’s voice. ‘She’s the married sister.’’ 

‘And who is the tired woman with the 
flag, and the man who marches up the 
avenue?”’ 

**How’d you find it all out?’’ 

“Why, 1 seethem,’”’ the huntsman an- 
swered. ‘They do it every day. I don’t 
like to interrupt, and so I wait under the 
trees until they finish.’ He paused a 
moment, then added, ‘‘I begin to believe 
that the company is really there.” 

Theold man put his hand over his eyes 
and drew it down over his face, down to 
the tip of his long white beard, ‘‘So 
you've seen it all,’’ he said, ‘‘all.””. Then 
he twisted up the ends of his mustache. 
**Al],.”’ 

The child on the floor put down his 
knife and stick, while the huntsman, 
afraid that even at the last moment the 
old man might yet not tell the story, said 
quickly, ‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘Well, there’s no harm to it.”’ 

“TI didn’t suppose there was—much,”’ 

‘There isn’t any,’’ the old man answered 


sharply. ‘The Blaneys were the best 
sort of people.”’ 
“Yes?” 


‘Yes, the very best sort, and as you 
seem to be suspicious, stranger, I'l] ex- 
plain. Arthur Blaney raised a company 
and fitted it out himself; and Miss Patty 
Blaney, Arthur’s cousin,—they were en- 
gaged,—made a flag for us, and the day 
before we left we formed over yonder 
where the roads used to branch, and 
marched to the Blaney plantation for the 
colors to be presented. There was no 
railroad here then,’’ dropping from an 
irritated into a reminiscent tone, ‘‘and all 
this about here was fields—this was my 
father’s place,’’ with a wave of his hand to 
the whitewashed walls, while the little 
boy looked around him reverently, ‘‘and 
the fields were green, and the birds were 
singing and the flowers were blooming, 
and the earth smelled fresh from the rain 
of the night before.’’ He paused for a 
moment, 

‘‘When we got to the Blaneys’,” his 
voice was strictly narrative again, ‘‘the 
young ladies were on the piazza, in white, 
with flowers in their hair, and Miss Patty 
holding the flag, and Arthur’s father 
standing there. And all to the right and 
left were tables out under the trees, with 
a feast for us. In the days that followed,” 
for the first time looking straight at the 
huntsman, ‘“twe were glad sometimes for 
the corn that dropped from the horses’ 
troughs. 

‘So Miss Patty presented the flag, and 
Arthur received it, and we cheered our- 
selves hoarse and marched away. We 
went straight to Virginia and fought 
steadily, most of us going under, and 
after Second Manassas Arthur was miss- 
ing. Isaw him charge—then he seemed 
to disappear. To save our lives we 
couldn’t trace him, and we gave him up 
for dead. When the end came the few of 
us who were left straggled back, and I 
brought the flag—a few bloody rags on a 
patched-up pole—you’ve seen it—and gave 
it to Miss Patty. 

“One day the next fall—a bone-dry, 
blazing day—I was riding down the road 
ona mule, when I saw aman. The coun- 
try road here was so deadly still and 
lonely then that any kind of a thing on 
the road would attract attention, and a 
man behaving as this one did would make 
you stop and examiue. So I pulled up. 
He was pretty far off, but you could see 
long distances then, and I could see him 
plainly. He would take off his hat and 
wave it, then shade his eyes with his 
hands, and look and look all about him 
steadily, then throw up his arms and fall 
on his knees down in the dust of the road 
as if in despairing prayer. I watched him 
for a little while, then went nearer. Pres- 
ently he came farther down the big road 
to where the road to the Blaneys’ used to 
branch off, and where the old finger-post 
still stood. 

‘When he got there he stopped short 
and looked at the finger-post; then he 
went nearer, and felt it up and down until 
he seemed to find something on it that he 
wanted. He looked all around him once 
more, straightened himself up and put his 








old stick to his shoulder likeasword. [ny 
@ minute he began to give orders as if 
forming a company, and my hair began to 
stand on end. ‘He called the roll name by 
name,—living and dead side by side,—anq 
I was there, too, in that line of ghosts! 
The order came to march, and I turned 
my mule aside, down into the ditch, to let 
that company go by! I seemed to see 
them, I seemed to hear them, but they 
did not interrupt the sunshine—they raised 
no dust as they marched away—they left 
no footmarks in the sand. 

‘**Presently I came to myself, and wiped 
the cold sweat from my forehead. {[t 
would kill Miss Patty and the old map. 
There were no fences left to stop me, and 
I rode across the old fields as hard as | 
could go, and tumbled off my mule at the 
side door, Having but one leg, and hay- 
ing left my crutch at home, I was ham. 
pered, but Miss Patty héard me and came 
out. The minute she saw me she turned 
deadly white. 

‘**Arthur!’ she whispered. 

“IT nodded. She turned as if to run, but 
Iheld her. ‘Wait!’ I said. ‘He is—’ 

“She pulled away. ‘He is—he is Ar- 
thur!’ and her voice broke with a sob as 
she ran. 

‘*By the help of walls and chairs and a 
walking-stick I found in the hall I got to 
the back piazza, where old Mr. Blaney, 
Arthur’s father, was sitting. He looked 
up kindly. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘what news” 

‘* ‘Strange news,’ I answered, 

***My boy!’ and he tried to get up. 

***Wait!’ I said, ‘wait!’ , 

***Dead?’? I shook my head. 

‘** *He’s well in body,’ I said at last, ‘in 
body, and he’s—coming—’ Then I could 
not stay there any longer watching that 
old man’s agony. I hobbled to the hall 
again, down the length of it toward the 
front, and there, through the open door, I 
saw Arthur marching his company up the 
barren road that used to be the avenue, 
and Miss Patty— Miss Patty walking 
alongside—clapping her hands! She ran 
into the hall where the old flag leaned in 
the corner, and took it out, and stood on 
the piazzaas she had stood that May day 
six years before. 

‘The company was put at present, and 
Arthur turned, His face was drawn and 
haggard, but he took off his ragged hat 
with the same old sweep, and looked up 
at Miss Patty with the light of heaven in 
his eyes. I heard a little groan, and there 
was old Mr. Blaney holding on to the wall 
behind me!”’ 

He paused, and in the dead silencea 
gust of wind drove the rain against the 
windows like a blow, and roared fiercely 
across the chimney-top. Captain Monty 
started, looked quickly over his shoulder, 
as did the huntsman, and the little boy’s 
eyes were like big stars. A window-blind 
slammed, and the men came back to the 
present, looking steadfastly into the fire. 

“He was lost that day in the road,” 
Captain Monty went on; “‘lost because 
every landmark had been cut down or 
burned, and that’s what made him so dis- 
tressed until he found the sign-post, and 
found all the names cut there before we 
marched away. Yes, he was lost, and he 
had wandered long, for his bare feet were 
hard with walking, and the sore places 
were tied up with rags he had torn from 
his clothing, and his bones stuck out 
through his rags.”’ 

Once more the old man put his hand up 
over his eyes and drew it down slowly 
over his face; down to the very tip end of 
his beard, looking silently into the fire. 
The wind roared and blustered, the rain 
beat persistently against the windows, 


Now the Place 


You should go to get your printing done— 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great—is to the office of 


John 
Youngjohn 


the printer of this paper, whose office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station, 
does all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Will Meet You 


any day at noon at office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call him up by telephone 2551 main, 
and he will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 








Mail orders promptly attended to. 
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and the little boy, with his work and 
knife forgotten, watched his grandfather 
with years of experience showing on his 
little face. 

‘Perhaps you see what I mean by pur- 
gatory?”’ Captain Monty said at last, 
The huntsman nodded. 

‘All the old settlers know about it, but 
I believe I’m the only one in the country 
who’s ever seen it, for nobody,’ the old 
man went on, ‘“‘would go there to spy on 
them. Not meaning any offense to you, 


sir, for you happened on it by accident, 


and you don’t seem to have laughed, 
either. And ever since that day in the 
road we've all done our best for Miss Pat- 
ty. *Tisn’t much they need. Old Mr, 
Blaney died long ago, and Miss Patty 
takes care of her widowed sister, the blind 
lady, and Arthur. And the first warm 
spell in February Arthur begins to march, 
and marches every day until the time 
comes for the Confederate reunion; I take 
him and the old flag to that, and we all 
line up and let him have a real company. 
And after the reunion he doesn’t begin to 
march again until the next spring.”’ 

‘I’m glad of that for Miss Patty’s sake,”’ 
the huntsman said. 

“Yes, even faithful Miss Patty couldn’t 
stand it the whole year. But I’m sorry,” 
added the old man, “‘they’re going to cut 
the new road right in front of the house, 
for it will lay them open to the public, 
and I’ve been afraid all along that just 
what has happened to you would happen, 
and it might be some one who would 
laugh, and what would we do if Arthur 
became violent?”’ 

“Does all that far pine land belong to 
the Blaneys?’’ the huntsman asked, 

“Of course.”’ 

‘*Then I’m working on their land on the 
right of way from the last tract.” 

“You?” 

“I’m one of the engineers of the new 
road.”’ 

‘The mischief!” 

‘Yes, and I can run the road clear the 
other side of the place, if you say so, and 
must pay for the right of way, if you'll 
price it.’’ 

‘God bless you! oh, God bless you!” 
and tne old man reached his hand to the 
engineer, 

The rumble of a train was heard, and 
Captain Monty rose, while the little boy 
ran to get a lantern that they might go 
over to the station. The grandfather car- 
ried the umbrella and the child carried the 
lantern. They waited a moment on the 
piazza, and the engineer heard the boy’s 
clear voice, ‘‘If the gentleman buys the 
road, grandfather,’’ he said, “then Miss 
Patty won’t be sorry. Don’t you remem- 
ber she cried when we carried her the 
groceries? And don’t you think some 
good times are coming now, grandfather?” 

Then they splashed away to the train 
to look for possible lodgers.— Youth's 
Companion. 





A VERMONT DAIRYWOMAN. 





Mrs. Carrie J. Nelson successfully car- 
ries on a dairy farm near Ryegate, Vt. A 
correspondent of the New England Farmer 
who recently visited this farm says: 


Mrs. Nelson was left a widow eighteen 
years ago, with four small children, the 
oldest not eight years old. They are all 
away except one son, who looks capable of 
shouldering many of the responsibilities. 
Her farm, “The Hillside,’’ consists of 
over 200 acres with excellent buildings; 
the barn is 120 feet long, nicely painted. 

She has 40 high-grade Jersey cows. She 
raises her best heifers; has ten, beside as 
many calves. 

The dairy room is a model of neatness 
and convenience, the separating and 
churning being done by horse power. 
With her cold storage room, and with 
water could enough in the hottest day with- 
out ice, she can not help but make—as 


‘she does—first class butter. 


Mrs. Nelson has received five first prizes, 
and through sweepstakes, besides being 
awarded a medal at the Paris exposition 
in 1900, 
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COS COB’S WOMAN HACK DRIVER. 





The little village of Cos Cob, Conn., just 
over the New York line, has what few 
places in the United States have—a woman 
hack driver. She is Mrs. Eva Ferris, and 
she is the wife of Frank W. Ferris, and 
has two boys big enough to attend the 
Village school. Mrs. Ferris is not forced 
to drive a hack from necessity. Her hus- 
band owns a livery stable and has the ex- 
Clusive right for hacks at the local station 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

‘It was this way,’’ she said to a reporter 
the other afternoon. ‘My husband got 
sick and we could find no one who would 
attend to business properly. So I said, 
‘Never mind, Frank, I will drive the hack, 
and do it right.’ My husband laughed at 
me and said that no one would patronize 
4 woman hack driver. But I gota girl to 
do the housework and went right ahead. 
At first people thought it was unusual to 
see a woman soliciting fares at the station 
and used to gape, but after a while I got 
used to it, and I did so well that after my 


So we both have hacks now. Our trade 
is largely with the summer residents, and 
they seem to have taken pretty well to 
the idea of a woman hack driver. At least, 
I note that most of them ride in my rig.’’ 

Just then a train drew into the station 
and a number of commuters alighted. 
Several of them jumped into Mrs. Ferris’s 
hack with their parcels, and she took her 
place on the front seat and started off, 
humming a tune as she drove. 

Mrs. Ferris wears a picture hat, tan shoes 
and skirt, and a white shirt waist. She 
has an enterprising way about her, and is 
well informed about village affairs. Be- 
tween trains she drives her horse under a 
shady tree and crochets or reads novels. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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MISS ORMEROD, ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, the English 
entomologist; who died recently, was a 
student of insect life from childhood. 
One of her earliest recollections, she has 
related, was that of being placed in a 
chair near some large water grubs and 
watching one that had been injured, as it 
was being devoured by its companions. 

Her father was the late George Ormerod, 
D. C. L., F. R. S., and his large property 
in Gloucestershire afforded opportunity 
for Miss Ormerod’s study of plant, bird, 
and insect life. She also, as she grew to 
womanhood, took a share in the manage- 
ment of the estate, and afterward contrib- 
uted largely to the collection of insects 
useful or injurious to cultivators, made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. In rec- 
ognition of this work the society awarded 
the Flora Medal to her, and later she re- 
ceived silver and gold medals from the 
University of Moscow for her models of 
insects injurious to plants. 

For a number of years Miss Ormerod 
was honorary consulting entomologist to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and wrote 
a series of pamphlets on injurious insects 
and farm pests. She was the first woman 
to receive the LL. D. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh, where, until a 
short time ago, she was examiner in agri- 
cultural entomology. In 1899 the Societe 
Nationale d’Acclimation of France award- 
ed her the large silver medal bearing the 
portrait of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORARDO. 





DENVER, CoLo., AuG, 10, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the interesting episodes of the 
Woman’s Congress was the arrival of Mrs. 
A. G. Wallahan, of Lay, Colorado. She is 
a small woman with short, gray curls, 
dressed in a white muslin waist and black 
satin skirt, wearing long gauntlet gloves 
and carrying a sombrero in her hand as 
she advanced to her seat upon the stage 
of the opera house. The large audience 
greeted her with prolonged cheers and 
clapping of hands. This they did without 
any detinite idea whom they were greet- 
ing, for it was evident that she was there 
with a purpose. Mrs. Wallahan and her 
husband have lived eighteen years in the 
northwestern corner of Colorado, far from 
neighbors. For months their only com- 
panions have been the wild animals sur- 
rounding them. 

A few years ago they observed that these 
animals were rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers, and would wholly disappear before 
the march of civilization. Mrs, Wallahan 
conceived the idea of photographing the 
animals, as they were often seen near their 
residence. She came to Denver, purchased 
a camera and the requisite materials, and 
learned to develop and print. She now 
has nearly one hundred different pictures, 
some of single animals, others of groups. 
She and her husband have hunted together 
and studied the habits of these wild ani- 
mals. They have taken many pictures of 
elk, deer, and antelope, as well as of the 
more ferocious animals. She interested 
the audience by telling some of their ex- 
periences while hunting, and of her feel- 
ings when the need of food necessitated 
killing some of these frightened and help- 
less creatures, helpless, that is, against 
the encroachments of man, 

Mrs. Wallahan lives several miles from 
neighbors, and ninety miles from a rail- 
road. She rode twenty miles on horse- 
back, twenty-two miles on a buckboard, 
and the remaining distance in a stage to 
reach the railroad, and was then four 
hundred miles from Denver. She was en- 
tertained in the family of a Congregation- 
alist clergyman, and says no one could 
imagine the pleasure it gave her to be in 
Christian society again. 

At the reception given by the ladies to 
the visitors, she enjoyed a téte-a-téte with 
Vice-President Roosevelt, who appeared 
to have found a kindred spirit in her. She 
told him about the book containing the 
pictures and history of the Colorado ani- 
mals which she is arranging to publish. 
He was much interested and promised to 
assist her in this undertaking. She en- 





husband got well I decided to keep it up. 


joyed everything connected with the 


quarto-centennial celebration as no one 
but those long deprived of social privileges 
could do. She was proud of having been 
invited by the committee to be present, 
and joined with all in affirming that the 
committees forgot nothing that ‘would 
give pleasure to the people, of Colorado 
during the three days of celebration. 
Lucy E. R. Scort, 
Cor. Sec. Colorado E. S. A. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
pF ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consct- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
nee temperament. All important questions 
n soqnee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—#oston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 

It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.—Womgn’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. + 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. J x Js wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
2d Door South of Winter St 











Established 1872. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Avics Stonzs Buackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 














H. C. BURCH, Manager 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Rible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


. 
Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


, LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


by Will. Allen 














For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B 





St., Bost 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRkI0T T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





The Gréat Northwest 
IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
@ latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


oS 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 


Gen, c Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOB6é 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points overs 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 





The Pyramid | of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


Mrs. Mary C. Jackson, of Lexington, 
Mass., has lately read to me a letter 
from a relative who has lived for many 
years in Cheyenne; indeed is, as she says, 
“an integral part of the West,’’ having 
grown up with the country and knowing 
it thoroughly. Having great faith in the 
judgment of this cousin, who is a lawyer, 
with generations of lawyers and judges 
behind him, she had asked his candid 
opinion as to the working value of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming. His answer was so 
definite and clear that I have asked Mrs. 
Jackson to give our readers the benefit of 
his opinion. The writer, Mr. Timothy 
Farrar Burke, of Cheyenne, says: 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., JuLy 31, 1901. 

In answer to your inquiries as to my 
observation of the operation of the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women in this State, I 
can best respond by sending to you a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘Wyoming Historical Collec- 
tions,’ Vol. 1. On page 237 you will find 
an opinion expressed by ex-Chief Justice 
Groesbeck, and on page 239 one by Hon. 
C. D. Clark, one of our present U. 8. Sen- 
ators. You may also be interested in the 
Constitutional Convention debates, and 
possibly in a letter of Bill Nye’s, which 
you will find on page 263 of this publica- 
tion. I also hand you the following copy 
of a resolution passed by the last session 
of our Legislature, found on pages 121 and 
122 of the Session Laws of 1901; 

Whereas Wyoming was the first State to 
adopt equal suffrage, and equal suffrage has 
been in operation since 1869; was adopted in 
the Constitution of the State of Wyoming in 
1890, daring which time women have exer- 
cised the privilege as generally as men, 
with the result that tter candidates 
have been selected for office, methods of 
election have been purified, the character of 
legislation improved, civic intelligence in- 
ereased, and womanhood developed to great- 
er usefulness by political responsibility: 
therefore, 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate yw ae That in view of these 
results, the enfranchisement of women of 
every State and [erritory of the American 
Union is hereby recommended as a measure 
tending to the advancement of higher and 
better social order. 

That an auttenticated copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and 
Territory, and that the press be requested to 
call public attention to this resolution. 

Sowanp W. Stone, President of Senate. 
J.8. ATHERLY, Speaker of House. 

Approved February 13th, 1901. 

DeF. Ricuarps, Governor. 

Personally I endorse the expression 
made in the resolution of the Legislature 
and also the observations as made by Judge 
Groesbeck and Senator Clark. 

The women of the State add very great- 
ly to the body of independent voters. 
They are not subject to the same influ- 
ences that to a considerable extent govern 
men engaged in active business. The lat- 
ter often for business reasons are led to 
support candidates for office whom their 
better judgment would lead them to op- 
pose, were they not thus controlled. 
Business men are accessible by direct ap- 
plication of self-seeking political aspirants. 
This is not true of the women except to a 
very limited extent. The unwritten law 
of society requiring an introduction pro- 
tects women from solicitation on the part 
of personal seekers for political prefer- 
ment, so that they can be approached only 
upon the platform and through the press, 
except as personal acquaintance may 
allow. 

I am confident that the extension of 
suffrage to women has the effect of forcing 
political parties to exercise greater care 
in the selection of candidates. The exten- 
sion of suffrage in this State has not had 
the effect of leading women to seek polit- 
cal office to any great extent. At the 
very first, women were elected to a few of 
the offices, but for years past this has not 
often been the case. Not unfrequently 
women are selected as Superintendents of 
Schools, and in one instance a lady was 
elected to the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, but aside from 
these two offices I do not think, even in 
the early history of the Territory, a woman 
has held public oftice. They do not seem 
to desire it. I do not even know that the 
appointive offices, such as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and positions of that kind, are 
any more generally filled by women in 
this State than in States where suffrage 
has not been extended to them. 

The women very generally attend our 
primaries, both at city and general elec- 
tions. While wives usually vote as their 
husbands do, I do not think they act in 
this regard any differently than they do in 
other matters. ‘hey certainly are so sit- 
uated that they can do as they please 
about it, for there is no way of ascertain- 
ing how they vote, unless they desire to 
reveal it themselves. Under our system 
of elections, there is no more reason why 
a woman can not go to the polls and vote 
than why she should not go to the post- 
office. 

It has not been my observation that the 
extension of suffrage to women has had 
the result that many have thought it 
would have, in the matter of wiping out 
evils that attach to and are a menace to 
our civilization. For instance, in this 
State there has never been any temperance 
movement on the lines pursued in some of 
the other States in the Union. Until the 
session of our last Legislature, there has 
been upon the statute books of this State, 
a law licensing gambling. Laws touching 
both these matters I, think, have been more 
generally enforced in accordance with the 

letter of the law than the laws touching 
such mattersin other States. I think this 
is due to the selection of better officers. 
As you are aware, the better students of 
civil government do not look upon the 
passage of alaw as the accomplishment of 
@ reform, but rather the enforcement of 





such laws as we have, In other words, a 
law which is not reflective of a strong 
public sentiment is a dead letter, and it is 
not usually more laws or better laws that 
we need, but more or better administra- 
tion of what we have; and in my judg- 
ment, from my observation in this State 
on these lines, as compared with what I 
have observed in other States, there is 
here a good illustration of what I have 
above attempted to express. 

This matter of suffrage by women is not 
a subject of agitation in this State. The 
people usually, when they think of it, 
wonder why there should be any discrim- 
ination against women anywhere. There 
is no reason (saving and excepting, of 
course, where it has not been extended, 
if the women do not want it, possibly it 
should not be forced upon them)—but if 
they want the privilege of participating in 
the governing voice, I do not see why any 
one with a small moiety of fairness in 
his nature should refuse it. 

Answering your questions: 

Where the privilege is theirs, are wom- 
en ready to take it intelligently? 

Yes 


Is the influence good alike in municipal 
and State affairs? 

Yes. 

Does it raise the moral standard in pub- 
lic issues? 

Not otherwise than as hereinbefore ex- 
pressed, 

Are women more partisan than men? 

If anything, not so much so; probably 
for the reasons heretofore stated. 

However, in considering the experience 
of Wyoming, it should be borne in mind 
that we have no large cities. Cheyenne, 
with its population of 14,000, is the larg- 
est town in the State. 

Colorado has not had a sufficiently long 
experience from which conclusions can be 
definitely drawn. Further, that State has 
been in the throes of crankism of every 
name and description for a number of 
years, and almost anything is liable to 
happen there. I do not think they would 
have been able to have rid themselves of 
Gov. Waite and his isms had it not been 
for the women’s vote. I think Idaho and 
Utah, speaking generally, are far more 
sane than Colorado. 


—~<>~-<———————————— 


THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC’S LESSON. 





Success, in its August issue, contains 
an interesting article on ‘‘The Junior Re- 
public and Its Lesson,” by Robert Gray. 
This article tends to show that the trans- 
farmation of character, at the Junior Re- 
public, is one of the most important con- 
tributions to sociological economics the 
world has known. This system of charac- 
ter-building at the Junior Republic is best 
explained in Mr. Gray’s own words: 

When it was started, the Junior Re- 
public was really an attempt to diminish 
pauperism and crime, by instilling into 
neglected children those lessons of moral- 
ity, responsibility, and self-control that 
make the foundations of true manhood 
and womanhood. The citizens, as the 
members of the republic call themselves 
with a thrill of pride, began to arrive 
faster than W. R. George, its founder, ex- 
pected. They were a sort which seemed 
to argue a brief and disastrous career for 
the little community. But Mr. George 
believed that, if the theories of the repub- 
lic were taught in such a way that the 
children could learn by experience the in- 
evitable results of laziness, disorder, and 
disobedience of moral laws, the gradua- 
tion of good, honest-minded citizens into 
the greater nation would show a very 
large percentage of the total membership. 

The largest practicable measure of 
self-government was allowed them, Mr. 
George believed that this would prove an 
incentive for them to doright. He was 
not mistaken. Another favorite theory 
was this: Let a boy possess something, 
and he will acquire self-respect and honor. 
It is the man who has nothing, and no 
idea of securing anything honestly, whose 
mind turns to the channels of theft. 

When a boy is admitted to the repub- 
lic, unless he is of tender years, he is 
thrown upon his own resources. There 
are no free beds, no free meals, no condi- 
tions to encourage the idler. He must go 
to work to earn the necessaries of life. 
He may be gruff, ugly in temper, full of 
abuse, and assume an air of independence, 
but the bright, thriving atmosphere of the 
republic soon takes all this out of him, 
and he applies for work. There is plenty 
of work, too. Houses are constantly be- 
ing built, to increase the much-needed 
accommodations of the republic, and he 
can become a carpenter, or secure work on 
the farms, or in the dairy, the laundry, 
the hotel, or the printing office. For this 
labor he is paid in money of the republic, 
which has a value of about twenty cents 
to the United States dollar. Then he can 
rent a room and buy his food. It will be 
seen that the first step toward a position 
of self-respect in the republic is posses- 
sion, and that little or no sentiment is ex- 
pended on paupers, There, vagrancy and 
cigarette smoking are crimes, and gam- 
bling is another black felony. The bank 
of the republic is open at convenient 
hours, so that the citizens may have every 
opportunity to deposit and save, Its 
principles are the same as those of all 
banking institutions, and it is said that 
the possession of a check book and the 
ability to draw checks on his or her per- 
sonal account has changed the life,— 





marked the turning-point, as it were, in 
the career of many a young citizen. So 
industrious have these little people be- 
come that their farm products, preserved 
jellies, and the clothing made by the girl 
citizens have found a ready market 
throughout the State. The laws are ob- 
served most rigidly. The police depart- 
ment is a well conducted institution. Of- 
fenders against the law are arrested by 
the citizen police, brought before the 
court of the republic, defended by its 
citizen lawyers, and, if found guilty, sen- 
tenced to its prison, a little frame house 
in the centre of the republic, that marks 
the goal of the wrongdoer. There are 
girl lawyers and boy lawyers; both sexes 
are summoned to do jury duty. 

President Edward F. King, a lad of 
eighteen years, keeps a store of general 
merchandise. His administration was 
highly acceptable to the citizens of the 
republic, but he has resigned his office, 
giving as his reason: 

A man cannot be a successful politician 
and a successful business man at the same 
time. I would rather be a business man. 

An election will soon be held to choose 
his successor, The candidates are Secre- 
tary of State Sawyer and William G. 
Beach, a prominent lawer of the republic. 
The question of woman suffrage will enter 
into this election, the majority seeming 
to favor girls holding office, This has al- 
ways been an important matter in the 
politics of the republic, as the following 
from The Citizen will indicate: ‘‘A propo- 
sition was made in the summer of 1899 to 
have a girl judge, and all of the girls were 
of course enthusiastically in favor of the 
plan. Against it, however, were many of 
the prominent boy citizens. Many excel- 
lent reasons were advanced in favor of 
appointing a girl to try the girls’ cases. 
One was appointed, who has filled the po- 
sition with justice and honor, and there 
has been no occasion to complain of her 
decisions in any case. She is a student of 
law, and, when not hearing cases, is 
usually studying. Her decisions have 
been marked with considerable fairness. 
However, there will always be a feeling 
among the boy citizens not to let woman 
suffrage secure too strong a hold, as it is 
liable to become a powerful adversary, 
and perhaps control the ballot. There 
are a great many boys in sympathy with 
the movement, as they believe women 
should have equal rights with men.’’ The 
effect of the republic, as regards training 
in habits of industry and of thrift, is re- 
markable. The training in citizenship is 
no less valuable than the training in polit- 
ical thrift, industrial economics, and re- 
spect for the law. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Floy Gilmore, of Elwood, was ad- 
mitted last month to practise law in the 
courts of Indiana. Miss Gilmore is a very 
charming young woman, and is the sec- 
ond woman in Madison County to be ad- 
mitted to the bar, She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, A. M. Gilmore. Miss Gil- 
more will go to Chicago in September, to 
take the bar examination there. ‘If suc- 
cessful, she will begin the practise of her 
profession in that city. Miss Gilmore 
was born in Greensburg, Ind., twenty-two 
years ago, and it was there she received 
her elementary education, graduating 
from the Greensburg High School in 1895, 
She went with her parents to Elwood a 
short time later, and four years ago took 
up the study of law, reading in the office 
of Griffin & Broadbent. She attended the 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) Law School, and was 
graduated with honors; in fact, her grade 
is said to have been one of the highest 
ever attained by a student at that school. 

The young Scotchwoman, Miss Mar- 
garet Hall, who some months ago attempt- 
ed to gain an entrance to the legal profes- 
sion has been unsuccessful. She peti- 
tioned the Incorporated Society of Law 
Agents for permission to qualify as a 
practising law agent under the appropri- 
ate statute. Matters seemed favorable in 
the first stage, for the society did not op- 
pose the petition, merely pointing out 
that, according to inveterate usage and 
custom, practice in the profession of the 
law had been exclusively confined to men. 
The case was referred to the Court of 
Session for decision, and that body unani- 
mously decided against Miss Hall. 

Miss Mary F. Lathrop, of Denver, is 
distinguished as the only woman in Colo- 
rado who has opened an independent law 
office, and as the only one who has been 
admitted to the federal courts, At the 
Colorado Springs Woman’s Congress, Miss 
Lathrop made a brilliant address on 
‘Women and the Law.” She said in 
part: 

The American Bar Association at its 
August meeting in Denver will be edified 
and enlightened by a thesis on the sub- 
ject, ‘Is Law a Field for Woman’s Work?”’ 
by William P. Rogers, Indiana State Uni- 
versity, and the fate of the seven women 
who have been admitted to the bar in 
Colorado, and the more than seventy times 





seven who are practising in the courts of 
the various States of the Union will then 
and there be settled by ‘“‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.”’ .. . 

The woman law student graduates as 
bachelor of laws. The certificate of my 
admission to practice before the Supreme 
Court of Colorado reads ‘this’’ and ‘‘him”’ 
and ‘the’’ and “‘esquire.’’ My certificates 
from the United States district and cir- 
cuit courts for the District of Columbia 
solemnly recite that “the oath of office, 
———was duly administered to him 
in open court.”’ 

All of which is evidence that the courts 
of Colorado, State and federal, agree with 
the first Legislature that ‘‘every word im- 
porting the masculine gender only may 
extend to and be applied to females as 
well as males.”’. . . 

About the time the ringing of bells an- 
nounced the birth of the Centennial State, 
the first woman was admitted to the bar. 
The pioneer in Colorado was Mrs. Mary 
Sternberg Thomas, admitted in 1891. Of 
her six successors, two have been married 
and four single women, three of the latter 
being graduates of the law departments of 
local universities, Miss Ann Hunt pion- 
eered the way in Denver University, and 
I gladly pay public tribute to the many 
sterling traits of my modest little predeces- 
sor and friend. 

The Boulder girl, last of the trio, took 
the State examination and was admitted 
to the bar prior to her graduation in June, 
1901. Now Cupid is no respecter of law 
books. When she wasa freshman he was 
a senior; when she was a junior the alti- 
tude of Victor disagreed with him, and 
his health demanded that he return to 
Boulder. When she was a senior,—well, 
it probably sounded like this: 

I need your strength to help, to comprehend 

The dream, the = things planned, or 
seen, or wrought: 

Companion, counselor, and guide and friend, 

As much as love asks love, does thought 
need thought, 

Life is so short, so fast the long hours fly— 

We ought to bé together, you and J. 


And so, the day following that on which 
Flora Sillman added L.L. B. to her name, 
she and T. A. McHarg tied ‘‘The Master 
Knot of Human Fate,”’ and swung to the 
Boulder breezes a sign inscribed, ‘*Mc- 
Harg & McHarg, Attorneys-at-Law.”’ 

THE BOSTON AND MAINE STEAMSHIP CO. 

The Boston & Maine Steamship Co. bas 
a direct day line between Boston, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Portland, Maine, and 
all connecting points. It was inaugurated 
by Steamer City of Fitchburg, July 17th, 
1901. The Boston terminal is at Pier 1, 
Lewis Wharf. 

Price of rooms, $1, $1.50 and $2, all 
outside with two berths. They may be 
engaged in advance by letter, telegram, or 
at the Company’s offices, 

The cuisine will be of the best, afford- 
ing all the luxuries of the season at a 
moderate cost. The dining-room is in the 
upper saloon, and meals will be served; 
dinner 75 cents, other meals 50 cents each. 

The run between Boston, Portsmouth 
and Portland will be made in daylight, 
thereby giving passengers a fine view of 
the magnificent scenery along the coast. 

Freight solicited, and rates given on ap- 
plication. 

Connection is made at Portland with 
steamers for all points on the Maine coast 














THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The attraction the 
coming week will be Henry Arthur Jones’ 
startling drama, ‘‘The Middleman,”’ fa- 
mous throughout England and America 
in recent years. This announcement will 
be fully appreciated by the vast army of 
theatre patrons. In this production novel 
and realistic scenes and mechanical effects 
will be introduced, and the cast will show 
the abilities of the players to the best 
advantage. Few plays of recent years 
have created a stronger impression than 
this, and its production will be one of the 
notable events of the present summer. 
‘Brother Officers,’’ by Leo Trevor, fol- 
lows on Monday, Aug. 26. Monday mat- 
inee distribution of chocolate bonbons 
continued. 

———_o—_— 

Boston Music HALL.—Vaudeville Op- 
eretta which was undertaken six weeks 
ago has proved a wonderful success, and 
has broken all records. The Company, 
under direction of Max Hirschfeld, has 
established itself as a body of prime favor- 
ites, and the idea could be perpetuated 
through the entire winter season with a 
good orchestra, tuneful music and snappy 
action. Billy S. Clifford is one of the 
cleverest comedians. Every one knows 
how funny he was in nonsensical skits, 
Now he has a skit of his own in which 
songs, dances and merry quips are enjoy- 
ably mingled. The Mignani family as 
‘“*the Musical Barbers,’’ Techow’s trained 
cats, Amiel, the marvellous boy contor- 
tionist, Berger and Virmette, bar acrobats, 
Stella Lee, Russell and Tillyne, song and 
dance artists, Ida Russell, a petite come- 
dienne, Jacobs and McCue, expert barrel 
jumpers, and L’ Aiglon, a charming Parisi- 
enne, all have rare merit. The Japanese 
Tea Garden is in fall bloom. 





FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 





SPECIAL NOTICEs. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo-+ton, Mags 








TO LET for balance of the season, a large 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in. 
valid or oom person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. er rooms for September, 

ddress Da. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass, 








$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. 4 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min. 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High und. Fine view. Ex. 
crllent neighborhood, ‘o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend. 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comf»rtable home at very 
veasonable rates. Address H. E. T., Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen 8t. 








A Summer 
Mark Down Sale 


—BY— 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


IS NOW GOING ON 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Special bargains in all these departments. 
Special attention is asked to 


GOLF SUITS, $7, 


reduced from $10 and $12. 

Light Woollen Business and Travelling 
Suits, $15, reduced from $18 and $22. 

Youths’ Suits, $10 and $12, reduced 
from $18 and $25. 

ae Two-piece Suits, $6, from $10 and 


Boys’ Serge Sailor Suits, $4 and $5, re- 
duced from $8 and $9. 

Boys’ Washable Sailor Suits, new and de- 
sirable styles, $1 and $2, reduced from $2 
and $4 

Many unusual bargains are offered in 
order to clean up the remainder of summer 
stock, to make room for fall goods. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 











Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Isiand and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 





RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex 
cept baseing; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; beats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One biock from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 











John Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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